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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[' is unfortunately not yet possible to feel sure that 
the manoeuvre to make Poland a permanent member 
of the League Council simultaneously with the admission 
of Germany will be defeated. For many days it was only 
a rumour, though a very strong one, that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, when he had his last conversation with M. 
Briand in Paris, had committed himself to the principle of 
increasing the number of permanent members. Sir 
Austen’s speech at Birmingham on Tuesday must, however, 
be taken as confirming the rumour. Moreover, his 
statements in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
and Lord Cecil’s statement in the House of Lords on 
the same day show that though nothing is settled the 
Polish-French scheme is by no means rejected. Lord 
Cecil was ill at case, and that does not surprise us. 
* * * * 

To return to the Birmingham speech, Sir Austen 
pointed out that enormous moral authority belonged 
to any decision of the Council and that it was therefore 
most important that it should never be the decision of a 


minority. Yet that might happen—since, even with 


Germany included, the Council would consist of only 
eleven members, permanent and non-permanent. Suppose 
that some subject should be discussed which vitally 


interested six members of the Council who therefore would 
not be allowed to vote. Wou!d the decision of the five 
members who could vote carry si:‘licient weight ? In fine, 
Sir Austen thought that not enough attention had been 
paid in this country to the importance of the principle 
of having a larger Council. Nor was it truce, he went 
on to say, that additions beyond that of Germany would 
violate the Locarno agreement. The fact was that the 
question of such additions had been in the air for a long 
time and had merely been postponed till Germany became 
a member of the League. 
* * * * 

M. Briand has deplored the “ 
polemics” over the 
reference to the British Press 
British Press has shown perfectly 
Surely, if there had been any 
Locarno that the admission of 
Council implied the admission of Poland _ the 
subject should at least have been mentioned, 
Not a word was said about it. Lord Grey of Fallodon 
was quite right to put his finger last week upon that 
fact and to point oit that Germany would be entitled 
to regard the Polish manocuvre as sharp practice. At 
Birmingham Sir Austen Chamberlain remarked that he 
knew as much about Locarno as anyone, and he felt that 
the German statesmen were too wise to deny the right 


orchestrated and unseemly 
proposal to include Poland—a 
but in our judgment the 
sound instincts. 
definite idea at 


Germany to the 


of another nation’s claim to be considered. 
* * * x 

We hope that the Times is 

there is really no need to be alarmed, as Sweden, a 

determined to 


right in saying that 


non-permanent member of the Council, is 


vote against Poland, and the position is therefore 
safe since the vote must be unanimous. If Sweden 


should make herself responsible for preventing what we 
are sure would be an extreme blunder we shall be more 
deeply in her debt than ever. A volume might be written 
about the heroic loyalty and self-abnegation with which 
Sweden has devoted herself to the interests of the League. 
In the matter of the Aaland Islands she showed that 
she could place principle above self-interest, and in many 
other ways she has pursued a policy of loyalty with great 
honour and credit to herself. 
e ‘ * & 

There has been talk of Germany being reconciled to 
the inclusion of Poland if the occupation of the Rhineland 
were modified. Such 
plausible, and the bait no doubt looks tempting, but we 
earnestly hope that no arrangements of that sort will be 
tolerated. The whole point of the League is that 
it should serve common interests as the result of common 
If what appeared to be common discussion 


rumours are, of course, 


discussion. 
was really only the result of some outside accommodation 
which had nothing to do with the general work and 
purpose of the League the League itself would be on the 
threshold of disaster. The main reason for keeping the 
Council small in numbers is that it was designed, in 
accordance with the British proposal, to act as an 
A large Executive is always unmanageable ; 
[351] 


Executive. 
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for almost all purposes, it must be remembered, decisions 
have to he unanimous. 


* * * * 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times attributes to 
the Polish Government the statement that though the 
League, which originally numbered 41 members, had 
keen increased to 55, the size of the Council remained 
unchanged. But, of course, that is not so. The non- 
permanent members have been increased more than once’ 
If Germany took her seat the Assembly would have 
56 members and the Council 11; the percentage of 
increase on the Council would be slightly greater than 
that of the Assembly. 

* * * * 

We hope that Sir Austen Chamberlain will be guided 
by the obviously strong feeling in Great Britain. If he 
is not inclined to give way of his own accord we hope that 
the Cabinet will give him the necessary instructions. 
In spite of his many great qualities, which are admired 
by everyone, he often comes near to failure by an inability 
to be as sensitive and receptive as a statesman should be. 
No one, of course, asks that he should be weak. The 
demand is that he should not mistake rigour for upright- 
All his friends would deeply deplore it if by a 
wrong course now he should lose the honours he gloriously 
gained at Locarno, and should spoil the hopes of peace 
which he himself inaugurated. 

* * 


ness. 


a * 


We need add only a few words in regard to our attitude 
towards Germany and Poland. The last thing we want 
to do is to take sides with Germany against Poland ; 
we want both to be at peace with their neighbours and 
to be contented and prosperous. Last week we wrote 
strongly about Poland because we felt that it was neces- 
sary to show how unjustifiable the Polish pretension was 
and how little her record entitled her to claim a permanent 
seat. But no one would be more pleased than we should 
be if Poland by a policy of justice and wisdom attained 
to the greatness which is her ambition and which one day 
might entitle her to be a permanent member of the 
Council when her claim no longer served a partisan pur- 


pose. 


* o * * 


In France the Finance Committee of the Senate las 
been trying to restore to life M. Doumer’s Finance Bill, 
which the Chamber had hammered into an unrecognizable 
mass. The Chamber may yet, of course, mount its 
Constitutional high horse and declare with mock heroism 
that the Senate has no right to make financial proposals, 
but it seems much more likely that the Chamber, alarmed 
at last by its own deeds, will take the broad view that the 
Senate has a right to restore proposals which originated 
in the Chamber. If this should be so the Government 
will be provided with enough money to prevent immediate 
further inflation, and to meet the bonds which are about to 
fall due. Owing to the general belicf that the Chamber 
will in the end vote even for the tax on payments the 
franc has risen slightly. 

* * * 

The text of the new Franco-Turkish Convention 
though it has reached Paris has not yet been published. 
It is known, however, that it contains a reciprocal under- 
taking for neutrality in the event of a conflict between 
France or Turkey and a third party. The chief interest 
for Great Britain is the question of the transport of 
troops over the Baghdad railway. Recently the French 
authorities have limited the number of Turkish troops 
passing over the ninety miles of the railway through 
Syrian territory north of Aleppo. If Turkey should 


* 


receive new rights of transport a new difliculty might be 
added to the task of defending Iraq. 


Thus, what is in 


—, 


itself merely a local arrangement might have wide 
results than are implied. France, however, we feel 
sure, is properly conscious of her position as a mandatory 
of the League and is not likely to overlook her respon. 
sibility for making the task of keeping the general peace 


as casy as may be. 
ad * ok 

Last Sunday the ports of Canton and Whamboa were 
closed to traflie by order of the Canton Commissioner of 
Customs. This action was directed against the strikers 
at Canton who, as a culmination to their long boycott 
of British trade, have arrogated to themselves the powers 
of the Customs Authority and have also seized cargoes 
and sold some of them. ‘The Commissioner has an. 
nounced that the ports will not be reopened till the 
Strike Committee has surrendered the cargoes still jp 
its possession, Although the Commissioner’s stroke has 
nothing to do directly with the boycott his action may 
bring the whole strike and boycott under international 


discussion. The boycott of British trade by in practice 
giving a preference to other nations infringes the 
Washington Treaty of 1922. 

* * * * 


If the Peking Government intervenes there may be 
an opportunity at last of ending the disastrous deadlock 
at Canton. As it is, the inhabitants of Canton are help- 
less; they are firmly bound down by the Bolshevist 
tyranny and this at a time when anti-British feeling all 
over China is steadily slackening in intensity. There 
is no reason to suppose that the people of Canton any 
longer wish to keep out British trade ; even if they are 
indifferent to the sufferings of Hong Kong and of British 
traders generally they have already suffered enough in 
their own persons. But the boycott is still insisted upon 
by the Bolshevists. A state of things which seems 
hopeless is sometimes remedied through a side issue, and 
we must hope that such a remedy is coming now. It is 
satisfactory on diplomatic grounds to know that the 
Commissioner, an Englishman, has not acted directly 
or ostensibly on behalf of British trade. The seized 
“argoes are said to be French, German and Dutch. 

* * * cS 

Last week we wrote about the constitutional crisis 
in New South Wales. In the Times of Wednesday we 
read that events there have taken an unexpected tur. 
At the instance of Mr. Lang, the Labour Premier, the 
Governor, Sir Dudley de Chair, had consented to a 
swamping nomination of members to the Legislative 
Council. Mr. intent the 
Council which he calls a reactionary body, though in 
fact it has always interpreted its revising duties tem- 
perately. This nomination to the Council of twenty-five 
new members was the largest ever made in the history 
of New South Wales. Mr. Lang assumed that his 
nominces would vote for political suicide. But he was 
mistaken. In vain he threatened that if the members 
of the Council were obstinate he would deprive them of 
the rights to prefix ‘“ Honourable ” before their names 
and to travel free on the Sydney tramways. By a 
majority of six the Council threw out the motion to restore 


the Abolition Bill to the business paper. 
* * * ** 


Lang was upon abolishing 


We wonder what will happen now. Very likely Mr. 
Lang will ask the Governor for a fresh and still more 
swamping nomination. But by that time feeling in 
New South Wales will have grown even stronger than 
it is now against Mr. Lang’s passion for having a so-called 
democratic State run by a Labour caucus. Mr. Lang 
has a tiny majority in form only ; numerically he is in 
a minority ; yet he has tried to pass a startling series 
of measures which were not mentioned at the elections. 
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How strange that such things should be done with a 
straight face in the name of democracy! In our first 
jeading article we discuss the tendencies of Labour here 
to behave like Mr. Lang only less so. 

* * * * 

The Report of the Food Council was published last 
Saturday. It is expected that a Bill giving effect to 
the recommendations will be introduced after Easter. 
It is recommended that the giving of short weight or 
measure and oral misrepresentation cf weight or measure 
should be made statutory offences. The Report next 
defines the quantities in which food should be sold. A 
preliminary list of the articles covered is provided, 
but it is recommended that the Board of Trade should 
have power to revise it. The idea is to extend the 
practice of sales by net weight which at present applies 
only to tea, bread and coal. The trick of weighing 
the paper wrapper will have to disappear. The retailers 
chiefly affected will be the grocer, the milkman and the 
butcher. Traders, however, are to be safeguarded 
from prosecution if they can prove a loss of weight 
to be due to unavoidable evaporation or to a bona fide 
mistake. What the Food Council has accomplished, 
though it is armed with no powers, is really remarkable. 
Simply by publicity it has instilled fear into wrong- 
doers and has sketched a Bill which will probably be 
passed by common consent. 

* * * * 

On Monday the Executive Committee of the General 
Medical Council decided that it was unnecessary to 
summon a special meeting to consider the case of Dr. 
Axham. We share the deep disappointment of most 
people at this unhappy decision. It had been generally 
supposed that as Dr. Axham had had one of his profes- 
sional qualifications restored to him—a_ restoration 
which the General Medical Council itself had pointed 
out was a necessary preliminary to action by the Council 
—the consideration of his application for readmission 
to the Register would be dealt with at once. It does 
not follow that the Council will not reinstate Dr. Axham 
in the end, but he is an old man in poor health, and he 
may not live till the opportunity comes. If Time should 
win the race, and should deprive the G.M.C. of the oppor- 
tunity for performing the act of grace which was generally 
hoped for, the public will not think kindly of the Council. 

* * * * 

Every sensible person approves of professional strict- 
ness, but in this case it has been allowed to run to pedantry 
and to callous When humanity is 
disconsidered the public is not protected, nor is the profes- 
sional code honoured. Soon the battle between reason and 
an arid particularism must be fought out in the Council ; 
for those doctors who recognise that the nation can be 
taught how to keep healthy only through the Press are 
displaying an increasing audacity. Their case is that the 
nation must be helped, and that a doctor who signs his 
name in the Press is really only giving a guarantee to the 
public that he is a responsible giver of advice. He is 
in fact showing those qualifications to which the Council 
itself rightly attaches the utmost importance. 

* * * * 


ungraciousness, 


The Conference of the Liberal Party on land reform 
has come and gone, and perhaps the most interesting, 
certainly the most real, result is that Mr. Hilton Young 
has followed Sir Alfred Mond. He is a serious loss to 
the Liberals ; it seems that he will sit for the present 
as an independent member. Mr. Lloyd George’s object 
at the Conference was to save as much as possible of his 
Socialistic He was compelled to accept an 
amendment Ramsay Muir and delete the 


scheme. 
from Mr. 


proposal for enabling the County Agricultural Authorities 
to take over land whenever there is a change in the 
tenancy. On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George won 
enough support to defeat an amendment giving the 
sitting tenant the first option of purchase. As he said 
truly enough, that amendment would have wrecked 
his scheme. It is worth noting, however, that though 
there were 362 delegates for him, 187 voted against 
him. In other words, 187 persons felt in ticir hearts 


with Sir Alfred Mond. 


** * * * 
Mr. Lloyd George declared that occupying owxership 
had not been a Liberal policy since 1905, but as Six 
John Green pointed out in a letter to the Times of last 
Saturday, as recently as 1923 the declared Liberal 
policy was for giving the cultivator the opportunities 
of ownership. Subsequently Mr. Lloyd George had 
to accept a considerable modification of his plans.{or 
confining farming to “ cultivating tenure.” Thus a 
formal agreement has been reached by the Liberal 
Party as to what its land policy will be at that indefinitely 
distant date when the party will be strong enough to 
make its opinions felt. The price paid is in keeping 
with the extortionate bills which Mr. 
invariably presents to his political clients. 
* * * * 


Lloyd George 


It is excellent news that part of Ashridge has been 
saved for the public. The National Trust is to be heartily 
congratulated on the success of its appeal. We hope 
that it may be possible later to secure more of the park, 
but in any case 1,600 acres of this exquisitely beautiful 
district are now made safe for the nation. 

* * * * 

We publish this week a review of the new volume of 
Queen Victoria’s Letters. In this connexion we were 
glad to sce an admirable appreciation of Queen Victoria’s 
character by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Times 
of Wednesday. 
combined dignity and charm with shyness and humility. 
We have all come across instances of the inevitable 
separation of royal from 
phenomena of ordinary life, but we cannot remember 
a more striking illustration of this than Queen Victoria’s 
remark to the Archbishop that she had never seen a 
railway ticket. This is perhaps even more memorable 
than a remark made by the late Duke of Devonshire. 
Somebody mentioned napkin rings, and he asked what 
they were. When it was explained to him that people 
below a eertain level of wealth who wished to use table- 
napkins but could not afford a fresh one at every meal had 
hit upon the device of distinguishing their own napkins 
by means of rings, he exclaimed with equal sincerity and 
surprise, “Good God!” Even if the Archbishop had 
had much less of interest to say in his article, it would still 
have been notable for the finely critical letter which he 


quotes from Lord Rosebery. 
* * + X 


No one has described better how she 


persons some of the 


This week for the first time the Spectator appears in a 
cover. We explained at length last week our reasons for 
this change 
means of keeping the paper tidicr, and our own ambition 
(towards which the change is a tentative beginning) of 
some day massing our advertisements at the beginning 
and end of the paper. 

* 


the request of some of our readers for a 


* * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101 4 ; on Wednesday week 101 j ; a year ago 101 %. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88; on Wednesday 
week 85} ; a year ago 905. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 74x.d. on Wednesday week 76}; a 
yeat ago 78}x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


LABOUR AND DEMOCRACY 


] ABOUR needs careful watching in its relation to 
4 the practice of democracy. In theory Labour 
fully accepts democracy and it invariably calls itself 
democratic. Yet whenever there is a manifestation of 
a desire to escape from the slow and sure judgments 
of democracy and to take a short cut to some desirable 
thing it is always within the Labour Party that the 
manifestation appears. We continually hear of Labour 
elaborating schemes for holding up the life of the nation 
in order that some sectional interest may be served. 
During the discussions on such a subject we never detect 
a whisper of the true democratic principle that as all 
classes have their rights even industrial warfare must 
be weged with a due recognition for the existence of 
those rights. There are many and various short cuts 
which diverge from the highway of democracy, and most 
of them have been surveyed as possible routes by the 
Labour Party. 

Now there is a new manifestation of this sort. It 
has been decided that the Executive of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party shall have the right, usually reserved for 
ex-Ministers and Privy Councillors, to sit on the Oppo- 
sition Front Bench in the House of Commons. Frankly 
we do not like the look of this, for when the practice 
of reserving Front Bench seats for elected persons has 
become established it will not be a far cry to the election 
of the Cabinet. Of course, the Labour Party 
declares that the appearance of the Executive on the 
Front Bench has no hidden meaning, and we believe 
that this assurance is sincere, for nothing has been 
settled about the way in which the next Labour Cabinet 
shall be appointed. But we cannot help looking back 
to what occurred when Labour was in power for the 
first time. 

In January, 1924, when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
became Prime Minister, he appointed his Cabinet with 
a swiftness and a certainty of touch that excited and 
deserved admiration. Nevertheless something very 
different not far from happening. Immediately 
after Mr. MacDonald had been invited to form a Govern- 
ment, the Parliamentary Labour Party met and voted 
on the question whether the members of the new Govern- 
ment should be appointed by the Prime Minister or 
should be elected by the party. Only by a small majority 
was Mr. MacDonald allowed to follow the ordinary 
Even so, however, the Labour Junta soon 
Within a month a committee of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party was formed to serve as 
a bridge between the Government and the Labour rank 
and file. Rumour may have exaggerated the power 
of this committee, but the blunders which brought 
the Government to its doom in October, 1924, were all 
attributed to it. 

It is no secret that many, if not most, members of 
the Labour Party would like a Labour Government 
to be a tied body, automatically carrying out the decisions 
of the Labour Executive. In the same week that Mr. 
MacDonald’s Government fell, the Labour Party Con- 
ference had before it a resolution that the Parliamentary 
Labour Party should be responsible to the annual Con- 
ference of the party and that between the conferences 
both the Labour Party and the Labour Government 
should be controlled by the Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party. The resolution was not voted upon, 
as the General Election cut short the discussion, 
what would happen with the Executive 


whole 


was 


course. 
got to work. 


Imagine 





of the Parliamentary Labour Party sitting on the Front 
Bench while such ideas as we have described floated jp 
the air. In our opinion an attempt by the Labour Party 
to elect the members of the Government has been brought 
much nearer by the recent decision. 

It may be said that the election of Ministers is, after 
all, the democratic way and that we who are professedly 
arguing in the name of democracy ought to be the very 
last to object to it. The answer, of course, is that such 
an argument is merely specious and, whether uncon. 
sciously or deliberately, overlooks the fact that election 
would entirely destroy the collective responsibility of 
the Cabinet. It would destroy, that is to say, one of 
the most precious of the safeguards that now exist 
against the usurpation of power and the thwarting 
of democracy. How could the rank and file of the Labour 
Party bring a Minister to book if they themselves had 
elected him? No doubt elected 
often brought to book in other relations of life, but, to 
say the least of it, it would be much more diflicult for 
loyal members of the Labour Party in the House of 
Commons to criticize their own man than it would be 
for them to pull to pieces somebody who was the 
personal choice of the Prime Minister. 

Again, the Prime Minister himself could hardly be 
challenged when an individual Minister went astray, 
His retort would be ** Well, I did not choose him. You 
chose him yourselves and now you are trying to put 
the blame upon me!” Obviously the responsibility 
of the Cabinet as a whole would come to an end. 

The danger which we foresee lies a long way ahead, 
but a warning is none the less necessary and opportune, 
for if the presence of the Executive of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party on the Front Opposition Bench is accepted 
now as of no particular significance the ideas which 


representatives are 


we are deprecating will seem only too natural when 
they reach the stage where they may be put into effect, 


NEW PORT ON THE 


BALTIC 
Sie position of Poland under the Security Pacts of 


Locarno and her economic crisis receive compara- 
tively little attention in our newspapers. Under the Pacts 
the position of Poland is certainly no worse than it was 
before ; if anything, it is better by being clearly reaflirmed. 
The economic crisis, though severe enough, will be success- 
fully surmounted, for the cause of it, the poor crops of 
two years ago is offset by last year’s abundant harvest. 
Meanwhile, the discussion of these points has tended to 
obscure a matter of great economic significance, not only 
to Poland herself, but internationally and particularly to 
all northern and central Europe. This is the construction 
of Gdynia, the new port the Poles are building on the 
Baltic. 


President 


POLAND'S 


oy 
5 


Wilson, in his historic speech to Congress 
on January 6th, 1918, made his Thirteenth Point the 
erection of an independent Polish State, which should 
include the territories inhabited by indisputable Polish 
populations, and which should be assured free access to 
It cannot be doubted that Mr. Wilson had in his 
which up to about a hundred 


the sea. 
mind the port of Danzig, 
and thirty years previously had been the port of Poland. 
There was in fact no other port available. Germany ceded 
Danzig to the Allies and Associated Powers ; they decided, 
however, to give Poland in full sovereignty only a small 
part of the Baltic coast and to make Danzig a Free City, 
subject to certain provisions in favour of Poland. These 
provisions gave Poland nevertheless almost full control of 
Danzig. They transferred to her the railways of Danzig 
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and the conduct of Danzig’s foreign affairs; she was Danzig. When, in September, 1924, I was in that city I 


authorized to establish in the port postal, telegraphic, and 
telephonic communications with Poland and foreign 
countries. But she was not granted control of the port 
itself. The exploitation and management of the port, 
of the part of the Vistula flowing through Danzig, and of 
the canals and immovable property formerly belonging 
to Germany, were put under the administration of a mixed 
governing body of five Poles and five Danzigers, with a 
neutral chairman. The Free City wes proclaimed on 
November 15th, 1920. The mixed Harbour and Water- 
wavs Board began to function, but it functioned so badly 
in the view of the Poles that only a few months after it 
had come into existence they started on the construction 
of Gdynia—a port that was to be entirely their own. 

By the Treaty of Versailles Poland was given a frontage 
on the Baltic of 146 kilometres, in the province called 
Pomerania by the Germans and Pomerze by the Poles. 
This coast line, small in any case, is in effect much reduced 
by the fact that nearly half of it is taken up by that of the 
narrow, tongue-like peninsula of Hel, where the construc- 
tion of a port, except for a fishing village, is impracticable, 
On the remaining stretch of littoral, some eighty kilo- 
metres long, Polish engineers, looking out for a site where 
a big port could be built, found one in the Bay of Gdynia. 
On good recent maps the name Gdingen will be seen, some 
miles north-west of the western frontier of the Free City 
Gdingen was a tiny fishing hamlet of two 
the Poles 

These 
Poles of 


The bay is in the form of a horseshoe, 


of Danzig. 
hundred souls lying at the top of the bay ; 
called it Gdynia, and the bay is named after it. 
humble fisherfolk were not Germans, but Slavs 

the Cassubia tribe. 
with the ends about four miles apart, and the beach at the 
ts floor is 


top is a mile and a half from the mouth. 
to deepen 


sandy and shelves gently down to the Baltic ; 
it bv dredging and excavating will not be difficult. 
When in 1921 Poland was about to 


construct a port in this bay there was much ineredulity — 


rumour said that 
the very idea was scoffed at, especially by the Danzigers, 
Surveys were made and some work was done by the Poles 
in that year; then all 
scoffers felt that they were justified. 
in earnest ; they had, however, a heavy effort in front 
of them in the reconstruction of their country, and that 


work was suspended, and the 
But the Poles were 


Few people in our part of Europe understand 
fewer still 


came first. 
how tremendous that effort necessarily was ; 
appreciate how successful it has been. Nine million acres 
not far short of two million 
hundreds of 


of arable land were derelict ; 
buildings of all sorts had been destroyed ; 
railway bridges and stations were in ruins, and a large 
proportion of the railways had been rendered useless ; the 
factories had been plundered of all their machinery. Men 
of little or no experience formed the Government, which 
was almost destitute of financial resources. It all looked 
pretty hopeless. How different is the story to-day ! 
The Poles have “ made good” in the most wonderful 
vay; it is not at all surprising, seeing what they have 
achieved in the reorganization of their country, that 
some observers who know what been done, and 
understand what it has cost, speak of the “ Miracle of 
Poland.” Gdynia is part and parcel of that miracle. In 
1924 the main effort of the Poles had progressed so far 
that they went on with the building of their port. 

Funds were voted by the Diet, and in July, 1924, 
contracts for the construction of Gdynia were made with 
a Franco-Polish group, which included the great French 
engineering firms of Sehneiders and Hersent. An addi- 
tional contract was entered into in February last. By 
1930 Gdynia will be a port of the most up-to-date type, 
with an annual handling capacity of two and a half 
million tons, which is the present handling capacity of 


has 


heard very little about Gdynia, and that little was 
inclined to be sceptical or contemptuous. It happened 
that in the winter some important information about 
what had been done came my way. In the early part of 
the autumn of this year I was again in Danzig, whence 
I proceeded to make a tour of Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
beginning with Gdynia. Every facility was given to me 
by the local representatives of the Polish Government, 
What I saw was sufficiently striking. 

There, stretched out from the top of the Bay of Gdynia, 
was a solidly built mole, a third of a mile long, and already 
equipped with a railway and a quay, at which lay several 
Polish destroyers Kast 
of it was a jetty for small craft, but west of it was a second 
solid mole, about a third of the length of the other, and 
There were a power station, a 


Gdynia is Poland’s naval base. 


serving as a breakwater. 
new railway station, a water supply and other equipment. 
The programme for 1926-29 provides for the dredging and 
digging out of a deep-water channel and basin; the port 
will then have a water area of 500 acres and a quayage of 
4,500 metres, the depth of water along the quays being 
from eight to ten metres. Plans for extensions have been 
made. Gdynia is backed by a level plain on which a 
town of some 3,000 people has already sprung up, with 
hotels, a brand new casino, and a number of villas. A 
few miles away are the little forested hills of the Baltic 
Heights that terminate, east and west, in high bluffs 
If Gdynia 
suececds, what, it may be The 
Poles are ready with their answer: ‘* We have solved, or 


the ends of the horseshoe bay. 
asked, about Danzig ? 


facing the sea 


nearly solved, the worst problems of reconstructing our 
country, and our prosperity is assured ; it will not be long 
before we shall be able to make full use of both Danzig 


R. M. 


and Gdynia.” 


HOUSE 


ATHOLL. 


STEEL 


Duke oF 


THE 
By Tite 
10 far as the steel house, in the modern acceptance of 
h the term, is concerned, I first thought of it in 1919, 
when I found great diiliculties in obtaining building 
labour for housing on my own estate, in addition to the 
prohibitive prices then demanded by contractors. I 
visited a shipyard on the Clyde, which during the War I 
had seen humming with activity and humanity, but 
which was then almost deserted. It occurred to me that 
the steel workers were the men who could fill the gap in 
labour, and from that sprang the idea of building a 
deck house on shore. With this idea I drew out the plans 
for what is now known as the Atholl steel house. 
About the time that I produced my house, Lord 
Weir produced his, the same necessity having made us 
both think. Lord Weir had proceeded on the lines of a 
house to meet a temporary emergency, and evolved 
one in which the construction was mainly of timber, witha 
thin outer plating of steel capable of being produced in 
large numbers under factory conditions. My house, being 
required for my estate, had been thought out on more 
permanent lines, and my construction was entirely of 
steel, including a somewhat heavier outer plating, which 
was intended to have as long a life as the lighter types of 
brick houses. In the Atholl house, the steel structure is 
designed so that the steel framework sustains the whole 
house, the outer stecl walls also being an essential part of 
the structure, and, additionally, takes the place of bracing. 
To prevent condensation, the Atholl house was sprayed 
inside with granulated cork. ‘The inner walls in both cases 
were formed of composite boards fixed on to grounds 
according to requirements. 
Lord Weir's type is now technically known as the light 
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type of steel house : the Atholl house as the heavy type. 
The other best known of the light type is the Cowieson 
house, which I understand follows the lines of the Weir 
house, while Messrs. Braithwaite, and more recently 
Messrs. John Cran and Sommerville, of Leith, have pro- 
duced heavy types. 

The principal feature of patent in the Atholl house is 
that the wall plates are laid horizontally and are jointed 
together with a joggled joint, so arranged that the 
grounds can be fastened to them, which makes a very 
water-tight arrangement and gives great rigidity to 
the structure. The plates of the Braithwaite house are 
flanged on all sides rather in the manner of boiler con- 
struction, while the Cran house has every other plate 
flanged, with the alternative plate overlaid and bolted. 
The plates of all the heavier types are bolted together, 
and fixed on to upright steel stanchions. In the Weir 
house the outer plates are more of a sheathing or cover 
and are nailed on to the inside weoden structure. The 
essential difference between the two types, as I have 
pointed out, is that in the heavy type the outside wall 
plates are part of the structure, while in the lighter type 
the outside sheets serve the purpose of a weather pro- 
tection. 

Inside there is little difference of the 
different types of house, other than the general planning 
and lay out. 

The life of the lighter type may be taken as about forty 
years, and of the heavier type as anything from sixty to 


between any 


ninely years. 

Provided the houses are well built and properly finished, 
all the types mentioned are not only habitable but are 
very much than the old 
houses in which the majority of the working classes are 
housed at the present day. They have every modern con- 
venience, and I consider that any working man ts for- 
tunate who gets one. Their chief asset is that they can 
be crected with great speed, without trenching unduly 


more comfortable residences 


upon normal building labour. Both types necessitate 
ihe same amount of plumbing as the normal house, and 
also the same number of slaters or tilers, and in both 
types the masons and bricklayers are replaced by stecl 
workers and erectors, thus giving employment to trades 
which are sadly out of work, and still not trenching on the 
essential units of labour required for normal housing. 
Plasterers are entirely climinated. 

Where trade union rates of wages are paid there is 
little difference in the present price of the heavy and the 
light types, the £20 the 
cheapest of each type being more than accounted for by the 


difference —-some between 
differcuce between trade union rate of wages paid on the 
one hand and unrecognized rates on the other; but, on 
the other hand, the heavy type has considerably longer 
life, and having three or four times the amount of steel in 
its structure gives considerably more employment in the 
steel and coal trades. 

It is difficult to understand why Local Authorities, with 
the offer of a subsidy which is not likely to be long con- 
tinued, have not taken advantage of the opportunity 
of wiping off the amount of houses that they require 
at the 
when the subsidy will cease and Local Authorities will 
be Iecft to with the same deficit 
but no Government grants to fall back upon. Tt would 
therefore the interests of the 
badly housed and unhoused portions of their population, 
and in the interests of the ratepayers, that they should 


present moment. The day cannot be far distant 


their own resources, 


scem common sense, in 


set about the business quickly. 
The suspicion with which these houses of alternative 
methods of construction are regarded has come, I think, 


partly frora the not unnatural but misplaced fears of the 


i, | 


smaller local builders that they would be deprived of part 
of their natural job—this need not count, because we are 
always willing to collaborate as much as possible with them 
and to use their organizations for erecting the houses— 
and also partly because the building employees are fearfy] 
lest they form the thin end of the wedge by which their 
wages may be decreased. This is chiefly owing to the 
attitude taken up by the makers of one particular type 
of light house, an attitude which has reacted detrj. 
mentally on the production of every other type of alter. 
native methods of construction, even although the latter 
are paying trade union rates. In justice to the building 
operatives, not the slightest obstacle has been put in the 
way of those firms who pay recognized rates to tradesmen 
employed on their own job, and the statement that has 
been circulated that they are objecting to steel workers 
and erectors not being paid the wages of masons and 
bricklayers is entirely false. What they do object to js 
that men employed, for example, on carpenters’ jobs 
should be paid engineers’ rates instead of carpenters’ 
rates, thus striking at the very foundation of the pro- 
tection given by their trade unions to workers in their 
own special trade. 

Atholl steel houses may be regarded as a shipyard 
job; and if and when they employ unemployed shipyard 
They have 
brought their prices right down to the requirements of 
the Board of Ifealth, not by reducing wages, but by 
improving machinery and methods and trusting by so 


joiners they pay them building trade rates. 


doing to getting larger orders to compensate for the re- 
duced rates of protits. 

It seems to me impossible for a Government to make 
the 
and the manufacturers of another with regard to payment 


distinctions between manufacturers of one house 
of definite trades employed, and a persistence in this 
attitude will only precipitate trouble where at present 
there is 


to both employers and employees, and in the long run a 


peace. To take the opposite course is unfair 
general dislocation of the building trade in the interests 
of one firm—or shall I say, one line of thought ?—will 
On the other hand, 


public opinion may well be stimulated in noting the ten- 


result in fewer houses, not more. 
dency towards increased prices for building materia’ and 
fitments. The builders of 
down in their remuneration to the minimum of economic 


houses are being broug 
profit, and it is only right that the prices charged for 
the general fittings in subsidy houses should also come 


under the same scrutiny. 


AMERICAN SOUNDINGS 
Il.--AN AMERICAN CHARACTERISTI( 


f igpereee is a characteristic which, though often ignor 
must be fully understood by anyone who is heaving 
the lead in American waters and who wishes to under- 
stand why things happen and 
America. It is also a characteristic of the British peop 
Foreigners call it either an irrational intcliectual habit or 
We and the Americans call it “* preferring 


how they happen in 


] 


else perfidy. 
practice to theory.” 

An American of great ability, knowledge, and expe- 
rience of things both European and American, described 
to me not long ago a prolonged tour which he had made in 
Europe--a trip which included not only the British Isles 
and Paris, but Germany, Italy, and the old dominions of 
Austria. 
rather an impossible, and so stupid, question, though one 
which somehow I felt compelled to ask—“‘ What 
you as the essential point of difference between the British 
and the Continental peoples?” I expected either & 


I asked him what seemed to me as I asked it 


struck 
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refusal to answer on the ground of uncertainty, or else 
something vague and general. Instead of that, he rapped 
out that he had often thought about the subject, that the 
contrast was tremendous, and that on the whole it was to 
be explained in the following terms. ‘‘ The people of the 
Continent act as they think and as they speak. When, 
that is, you understand how their minds are working, 
read their books, and listen to their utterances public and 
private, you can feel pretty sure what they will do. In 
the case of Englishmen the exact opposite happens. 
Englishmen talk and think one way, but as often as not 
actin quite a different way. That this is a racial idiosyn- 
crasy and does not involve any deceit is unquestionable. 
All the same it is this peculiarity which makes forcigners 
regard England and the English as perfidious, deceitful, 
deep, calculating people who can never be trusted to do 
what you would gather from their thoughts and words 
that they mean to do.” 

My friend’s words are, I believe, true of the English, 
but they are also quite as true of the Americans. If you 
go by their thinking and talking you are sure to be misled 
when the field of action is reached and the moment comes 
to get busy. lor example, before the Civil War began 
thousands of men who, in the end, took the side of the 
North had up to that time been quite sincerely talking in 
a way Which seemed to involve complete recognition of 
* The Institu- 


tion” was spoken about as if it were a law of nature, and 


the right of individual States to secede. 


an appeal to arms to free the negroes and to keep the 
Southern States in the Union was regarded as wellnigh 
unthinkable. And yet when the fatal hour struck the men 
who had been thinking and talking after this fashion 
shouldered their muskets and saved the Union. 

{ modern instance is to be found in the attitude of 
America towards the Great War. At the beginning, the 
najority of the population thought and talked on Wil- 

tian lines. It was their duty to be neutral. They did 
not want to fight. They 
soldiers. They were not going to mix themselves up 


States 


did not raise their sons to be 


with any of the quarre ls of the Kuropean Powers 


whose forms of government they disliked, and whose 
political aims they could not understand. 
Then the call to action came and with it a complete nega- 


tion of all the previous thinking and talking. America 
tt only threw off the costumes of peace with indifferent 
hand, but showed a unity and a strength of purpose which 
ed all the Continent. The contrast between the 
theorv and the prac tice was complete. But the diversity 
After the Armistice there was another 
One would 


did not stop here. 
xhibition of this national and racial trait. 


have imagined that Americans generally would have 
rejoiced in founding the League of Nations, in adopting 


the Covenant, 
would substitute the arbitrament of International Law for 


and in remaking Europe on lines which 


hat of the sword. Fore len observers felt quite confident 
as to how America would act. But they were wrong. 
Thought and speech were once more found to be untrust- 
worthy guides. 


There are, no doubt, plenty of cases, important and un- 
important, where the American people have acted much 
is they thought and spoke, but what I contend is that 
there is no certain connexion between thought, talk, and 
tion inethe case of the English-speaking races. The 
reason for this fact, though it is a little out of my picture, is 
perhaps worth noting. The English-speaking races are 
bad logicians. They do not attach that sanctity to the 
syllogism which is attached to it by the Latins. or rather 
by those Continental nations which have a Latin culture. 
Instinctively the English-speaking Peoples have seen that 


ough you must use reason, the syllogism, once 





established, is not absolute but only relative guidance. If 


premises could be guaranteed sound, nothing would be 
safer or easier than to follow a purely rationalistic system. 
But, unfortunately, you cannot be sure of your premises. 
To be safe, you have got to put an “ If” before both the 
major and the minor, and a “ Then” before your 
conclusion. 
And now comes the difference in action between the 
two schools. The people of the Latin culture are diligent 
to make their premises as good as they can by the pro- 
cesses of analysis and classification. Once, however, 
having settled them, they proceed to execution with a 
kind of religious fervour. Even if the conclusions lead to 
heads falling under the guillotine like autumn leaves 
before a south-westerly gale, or if a class or a country has 
to be wiped out to satisfy the demands of a syllogistic 
statecraft the path marked out by reason must be loyally 
To the English and the Americans it seems 
If they Zt 
clusion which will land them in an absurdity, or in patent 


followed. 
otherwise. that they are coming to a con- 
acts of cruelty or tyranny, they at once begin to re- 
examine their premises and, if necessary, to back down 
on them. 

The American Republic itself may be said to have been 
founded upon a particularly violent contrast between 
thought and speech and action. As Tom Paine and other 
contemporary observers noted, the American Colonies, 
till the first bloodshed took place, were thinking and 
saying things which apparently pointed to a determina- 
tion not to break the connexion with the Mother Country 
whatever happened. Yet, when the issue was joined 
the Court of War, men who up till then had sincere 


believed that civil war was utterly impossible plunged 


in 
ly 
with passion into the struggle. They fought as confi- 
dently as if they had never insisted that they were deter- 


sh connexion. 


mined to be loyal to the Brit 

No one who does not possess the sympathy of com- 
prehension for this trait will ever understand — the 
Americans. Especially must Englishmen remember it, 
and remember also that they have no right to be shocked 
or surprised, for they themselves give just the same cause 
for astonishment to other nations. 


J. St. Loe STracuey. 


PARLIAMENT 


MEMBER. 


WEEK IN 
By NEW 


THE 


i igs debate on Traq last week produced a number of 

Mr. Amery 
read his account of the events which pre ceded the Treaty 
quite clearly : but Mr. Ramsay MacDonald soon stumbled 
into an indefensible position from which he completely 


excellent speeches from back be nehers. 


failed to extricate himself, to the obvious dismay of some 
of his followers : and as for Sir Austen Chamberlain, he 
laboured about for what scemed an immense period of 
time trying to clear up alleged illusions which had never 
in fact been created. It was left to Mr. Hilton Young to 
show the “ stars’ how to conduct a first-class debate, 
At present they have no idea how to do it, and exhaust 
themselves and everyone else by delivering speeches of 
inordinate length and no consequence. To the unbiased 
observer the Government case on the Iraq question must 
have seemed almost impregnable. 

Apart from Iraq and the Supplementary Estimates, 
Trade Facilities and Export Credits have been the only 
subjects ot importance before the House. The debate on 
the money resolutions of the latter arose after midnight 
owing to the inevitable incursion at a quarter past cight 
of a private Bill. It is high time that this astonishing 
and irritating procedure was altered. Despite the lateness 


of the hour there was a large attendance to hear the 
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torrent of criticism levelled at this legislation from all sides 
of the House. The question of herrings subsequently 
introduced a somewhat flippant note, and afforded Mr. 
Jack Jones endless opportunities for humorous inter- 
jection, of which he took good advantage. Neither Mr. 
MeNcill nor Mr. Samuel made any serious attempt to 
answer the charges made by Sir Frederic Wise, Mr. Briggs, 
and others, and no reply was given to a suggestion that 
the whole question of direct State assistance to industry 
is deserving of a Royal Commission or at least a formal 
committee of inquiry. So this class of legislation remains 
in as unsatisfactory a condition as ever. 

The Unionist rank and file have been exercised about 
two apparent on the part of the Government. 
The first, involving the whole future of the League of 
Nations and the British Empire, is the suggestion of ex- 
tending the number of permanent members on the Council 
of the League. It seems incredible, but is apparently a 
fact, that Sir Austen Chamberlain when in Paris approved 
of this idea. The second, involving hundreds of con- 
stituency protests and the safety of more than one seat, 
is the proposed Civil Service sports grant of £200,000. It 
must be confessed that while ** gaffe “* number one caused 
but a ripple of anxiety, “ gaffe number two raised an 
absolute tornado. I have never seen the party so angry 
and so united. The Government would be wise to 
vapitulate, as I believe they intend to do. 

The Foreign Office has a terrible effect on its political 
chiefs. Neither Sir Austen Chamberlain nor his prede- 
cessor, Mr. MacDonald, has been the same man since he 
entered its doors, and to listen to them now debating 
some aspect of high policy one would imagine one was in 
Bedlam, or at least that one had been transported to some 
other sphere and age. Is it really necessary to divorce 
foreign affairs from all reality or humanity ? Is all this 
red tape and smoke-sereen of pomposity essential ? 
Surely not. M. Briand is disarmingly human 
yet he is at least as successful a conversa- 


* gaffes ~ 


almost 
indiscreet 
tionalist (judged by results) as Sir Austen, with all his 
precaution. Perhaps he has not got so many red boxes. 
For although the dehumanizing effect of the Foreign 
Office on politicians will provide an interesting theme for 
the historical student of our age, the opinion is now held 
in many quarters that it is primarily the number, shape, 
size, colour and contents of these boxes that do it. 


THE VINDICATION OF 
BUTLER 

By C. E. M. Joan. 

II..-HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


; we evidence upon which the modern belief in the im- 

portance of environment in determining charac- 
teristics is based will be found admirably summarized in 
a little book, by Professor Jennings, entitled Prometheus, 
in the “'To-Day and To-Morrow” series. Some of this 
evidence supports the belief in the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics, but the support is negative rather than 
positive, since it chiefly takes the form of a disproof of 
Weismann’s theory that the germ cell is unaffected by the 
adventures that happen to the parent. That positive 
evidence is not wanting, however, the cxperimeats to 
which I shall refer in a moment show. 

Although my concern here is mainly with conclusions, 
a word on the machinery of inheritance may not be out of 


SAMUEL 


place. It is now established that the substances passing 
from parents to offspring which form the offspring’s in- 


These 


heritance are a number of packets of chemicals. 


packets of chemicals, called genes, ace ranged like beads 


along a thread; the thread with the bead 


upon it is 


———— 


valled a chromosome. The chromosomes normally exist 
in pairs, but only one member of any pair goes to form 
the germ cell from which the offspring develops, the other 
and corresponding member being contributed by the 
other parent. The embryo cell contains an enormous 
number, running into several hundreds, of different kinds 
of genes surrounded by a kind of jelly-like substance op 
plasm. The cell develops as the result of the interaction 
of the genes (1) with each other, (2) with the surrounding 
plasm, (3) with the oxygen, food and other chemicals 
introduced into the cell from outside, (4) with the physica] 
effects produced by external environment. All these 
factors taken together make the individual what he is; 
change any one of them, and he will be a different person, 
Two considerations of importance emerge. In the first 
place any single characteristic that the individual may 
possess will normally be the product of a considerable 
number of different genes. Mendelism is responsible for 
the widely held view that, as a general rule, any par- 
ticular characteristic is due to the presence or absence of 
one particular factor. Characteristics so produced were 
known as “ unit characters.” ‘ Unit characters,” how- 
ever, no longer exist. It is now generally recognized that 
a characteristic, such as red hair, may be and usually is 
due to the collocation of some hundreds of genes. Change 
any single one of these and the characteristic will dis- 
appear. Since the particular chromosomes together with 
their genes which go to form the germ cell of the embryo 
appear to be chosen almost at haphazard from the avail- 
able supply of chromosomes in the parents’ bodies, it 
would appear that there is no way of securing that an 
offspring shall have any particular set of desired charae- 
teristics. The number of different combinations of genes 
that with any two parents may go in the formation of one 
offspring is for all practical purposes infinite. This fact 
goes far to disprove the practicability of any form of 
eugenies—at least so far as the determination of in- 
herited factors is concerned. 


> 


Now let us turn to environment. The effect of recent 
experiments is enormously to increase its importance. 
A change in any one of the genes may, as we have seen, 
produce different characteristics; but so also may a 
change in any one of the influences to which the genes are 
subjected. What a man inherits in short is not a set of 
characteristics, but a very large number of potential 
sets ; which of these sets will in fact materialize depends 
entirely upon his environment. A man’s inheritance, 
therefore, is not what he is born with, but what under 
such and such conditions he may become. Thus the dis- 
tinction between heredity and environment goes by the 
board. All characteristics are in a sense hereditary, since 
if the potentiality for them were not present in the genes, 
they could not have developed ; all characteristics are 
also environmental, in the sense that given any other 
environment they would have been different. In other 
words, every characteristic is a product both of heredity 
and of environment, differing both as the genes differ 
and as the influences to which they are subjected. 

The changes in characteristics which have recently 
been produced in animals by suitably changing their 
environment are very startling. We normally think of a 
fish as having two eyes. If, however, you put him in the 
right kind of environment, you can cause him to produce 
an offspring with one eye only in the middle of its face. 
A certain Dr. Kammerer, of Vienna, has carried out 
experiments of the most detailed character with sala- 
manders and toads. There are two sets of salamanders 
in Europe. The first, salamander (1), is black, has two 
young, which at birth closely resemble their parents, and 


normally inhabits cool Alpine uplands. The second kind 
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of salamander, salamander (2), is black with yellow spots, 
produces about thirty young, who when born have gills 
like fishes, pass the first six months of their life in water 
and live in the warm moist lowlands. Dr.Kammerer 
subjected a number of salamanders (1) to the normal 
(2). Result, in the 


environment of salamanders 
second generation salamanders (1) produced quantities of 
gilled offspring who began life in the water. Similarly 
salamanders (2) if transferred to the normal conditions 
of salamanders (1) produced off-spring who began to 
behave like those of salamanders (1), each successive 
generation inheriting more of the salamander (1) 
characteristics of their parents, and becoming increas- 
ingly like salamanders (1) and less like salamanders 
(2). Salamanders (2) when placed in black walled 
cages contracted the area of their yellow spots and pro- 
duced offspring who, beginning life with spots of the size 
possessed by their parents, grew in course of time entirely 
black. In other words, the offspring not only inherit the 
characteristics acquired by the parents, but inheriting 
them at the stage of development at which the parents, 
so to speak, left them, proceed to develop them a stage 
further on their own account. Dr. Kammerer has made 
similar experiments on toads, of which the results bear 
out the conclusions arrived at from a consideration of the 
salamanders ; these results have been paralleled by Dr. 
Durkhen, of Breslau, who has experimented with the 
colour of the pupae of white butterflies. Dr. Kammerer’s 
salamanders were brought to England in 1923, appeared 
in the flesh to many eminent biologists, and convinced all 
but the most obstinate. Since his departure, however, 
many who believed in his presence have relapsed into 
professional scepticism, and will wish to write letters of 
disbelief to the Spectator to say So. 

Finally Dr. Kammerer, by suitably changing its environ- 
ment, has induced the blind cave newt Proteus to develop 
an eve in one generation. 

What is the bearing of these experiments upon the time- 
honoured controversies upon which I have briefly touched ? 
It seems to be clear: 

(1) That Weismann’s germ cell theory is wrong, and 
that organisms are affected by what happens to their 
parents ; 

(2) that, therefore, some characteristics acquired by 
parents can be and are transmitted to offspring ; 

(3) that the offspring inherit the characteristic at the 
stage at which the parent left it and carry it a stage 
further ; 

(4) that, therefore, Samuel Butler was right in his con- 
troversy with Darwin and Weismann, evolution being 
progressive, and each generation, provided the environ- 
ment remains substantially unchanged, raising itself upon 
the shoulders of those which have preceded it ; 

(5) that it is impossible to predict what characteristic 
an offspring will develop in a new environment, and that 
there is, therefore, no reason to suppose that the offspring 
of a Russian Jew who is born in America will behave 
either like a Russian or like a Jew; 

(6) that, therefore, in a very real sense human nature 
can fundamentally change, and war is not, therefore, 
jneradicable : 

(7) that nevertheless eugenics in the sense of the pur- 
posive breeding of desired types is for all practical pur- 
poses impossible, owing to the haphazard selection of 


those genes which go to form any particular offspring. 


Readers hav ng anythir gtos ll, or services to offe r, are ineited 
to wnform the many thousands of readers of the Srecr ATOR, by 
advertising in the Small Classified advertisement columns. Details 


of the cost—which is very low—will be found on page 394. 
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SPECIMEN DAYS 


[The title which we have borrowed from Walt Whitman to stand at 
the head of these articles well enough expresses their purpose. They 
are simple accounts of the daily life of certain wage-earners, and of an 
elementary schoolmaster who beqan life as a hand-worker, written by 
themselves. Be yo i th ry rare correction of a phrase which made 
it difficult to follow th , 29 attempt has been made to ** edit”’ the 
articles. Their interest ard attractiveness would disappear if we 
tried to turn them into something other than they ar spontaneous 


des riplions of life as seen by the workers themselves. Ep. Spectatoi | 


"'V.—A GAS FITTER. 


[The writer of this article, G.M., was born near IT#ndon 
in 1891—the son of a farmer. At the age of five he had to walk 
with his brothers and sisters a distance of two miles to school, 
taking dinner with him and returning in the evening. When 
he was nine the family moved to London. He soon got an evening 
job, selling and delivering newspapers for which he was paid Is. 6d. 
a week. On Saturdays he worked for a butcher. On leaving 
school he was employed by a wood paving company. As it was 
summer, the heat from the tar was intense and efter a fortnight 
the skin peeled off his face. He therefore gave up the job. As 
a result he was whipped at home. He showed his resentment 
by running away. He wandered over the country doing odd 
jobs. He went as far as Cardiff but being unable to obtain employ- 
ment there he decided to welk the 140 miles back to London, 
By the time he reached home he had been nine months on the 
road. He was not welcomed at home so he decided to join the 
Navy and served there till the end of the War. After the War 
he became an employee of a gas company.] 


WILL commence 

fitter. Leaving his home he travels to his depot, 
If it is 7.30 or 8 o'clock, it is immaterial to his daily 
occupation ; he clocks himself in on an automatic time- 
keeper and reports then to his respective foreman who 
has charge of the district allotted him. He receives his 
work in a book for the day, composed of several jobs, such 


with the daily routine of a gas 


as fixing a new meter, bad escape of gas, fixing gas fires, 
and such like, &c. 
to the stores and draws the material required for his work 


He leaves his foreman’s box and goes 


after signing a quantity of orders and paper foruaylas. 

He starts on his way, taking careful note of thetime he 
again clocks out, because from the time he leaves the 
office he is allotted a certain amount of minutes to reach 
his district where he partakes of his refreshment time, 
fifteen minutes being allowed. Leaving here he wends his 
way to his first call and commences his careful and thought- 
ful work because he has to trace the different pipes 
before starting, because it is a very simple matter to 
connect the wrong pipe, and find after so doing the con- 
sumer upstairs is paying for the gas burning downstairs. 
Eventually, along comes dinner time—1 o'clock to 2 
o'clock. 


the nearest eating house, or if you fancy a glass of beer 


If you are away from home too far, you go to 
you have one. Perhaps you have finished the first job, 
so you carry out your instructions and fill in your report 
sheet as to the nature of your work 
to do it and if the consumer was perfectly satisfied with it. 


how long you took 


Perhaps you may run into one of the officials who will 
demand your book and see if your time corresponds 
rightly with his watch. Perhaps you may be too much 
ahead or have taken too long over your work. Then 
you are reported to higher authority for falsifying your 
time. 

All being well on the other hand, you carry on as before 
and your next job may be an escape of gas under the 
floor which calls for a certain amount of careful considera- 
tion as to the best method to be employed in dealing with 
this dangerous and unseen monster, otherwise by a 
little oversight you may bring the house to ruins and also 
kill the occupants. l have known 


myself to enter a house and the consumer to say she or he 


Personally speaking 


has smelt it more strongly at the top room and at the 
same time it has been found to be escaping from the base- 
ment or ground floor. Gas will always rise to the highest 


point of a house. Events in different kinds of escapes 
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teaches a gas fitter that the best thing to do is always to 
turn the meter off first and then look for it. 

However, we leave this kind of work, carry on to our 
next, and so on, dealing with all kinds of work and all 
kinds of people. Some hard to please and some the 
reverse. We find the time going on and we must commence 
to get back to the office and clock in again, make up our 
time cards for the day. After executing our time sheets 
we make up a few more formulas connected with the 
material drawn out in the morning. If he has a fitting 
over he must return it; if not he must denote where it 
waseused and woe betide him when his work has been 
inspected if the fitting he used cannot be found. Well, 
he clocks off again and proceeds home to his family circle. 

Considering the nature of a gas fitter’s work, he runs a 
great many risks and for the dangerous work he does he 
is greatly underpaid. His wages run according to his 
grade, about £2 10s. Od. upwards, after about twenty 
years’ service he receives top grade, about £3 2s. Od., the 
most, and yet consumers pay through the nose by auto- 
matic slot meters. Only a short time ago 4d. was put on 
every 1,000 feet of gas, and consumers were told it was to 
counter-balance the increase of our rise in wages which we 
never received and they openly boast in the Gas Workers’ 
Magazine, which we receive, that last year £6,000,000 
profits were made from automatic gas meters alone, 
immaterial of the enormous profits made from by- 
products, viz., coke, tar, chemicals, &c. Before long 
there is going to be another increase in the price of gas, 
mainly to help swell the pockets of the “ underpaid ”’ head 
officials who only receive the small amount of a_ few 
thousand per year, while the men who do the work have 
to be contented with a £200 per two years if they are 
paid at top rate! 

All holidays are paid for after eleven years’ unbroken 
service. You are told on entering the Company’s 
service you will get your uniform which consists of one 
cap per year, and if your cap is mislaid or lost you are 
requested to report the matter at once to the police, and 
the Company fine you 2s. 6d. 

With reference to unemployment, and future pros- 
pects. If you are unemployed it means the dole or the 
workhouse for the wife and children, and if you are 
lucky enough to complete about thirty-five to forty years 
with the Gas Company you receive about 15s. per week 
pension. The rate of pay per fitter is Is. 2d. to Is. 33d. 
We are deducted Is. per week for pension fund, and 2s. 3d. 
for other funds, viz., insurance, unemployment, memorial, 
&e. So the time we have these deductions from our 
money there is little for the bread winner to buy a few 
little necessities with after he has given his wife the paltry 
wage that he cannot help, and yet the officials of Parliament 
in a so-called Christian country allow this state of degrada- 
tion and semi-starvation to go on because they will not 
pay the men who fought and bled for the country they 
were born in a fair living wage. If they could only be 
brought to understand what it is to hear hungry children 
crying around them, they may say then ** Let the men 
have a fair week’s money for a fair week’s work. Live 
and let live.” 

(To be concluded.) 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

Postal Subscribers changing their address, or who while 
travelling desire their copies of the paper to be sent to a temporary 
address, are asked to notify the Srecraror Office not later than 
the first post on Wednesday of each week. Notifications marked 
** Change of Address” on the envelope should be sent to The 
Subscription Dept., the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. Subscribers’ names should be written 
in BLOCK LETTERS. 








CONCERNING THE ACTOR’S 


II].— REFLEX EMOTION. 


ART 


FFXHE debatable question of how much an actor feels of 

the emotions he portrays has been in a measure 
linked up with the perplexing problem of multiple per. 
sonality. But though men of science have made yg 
familiar with those strange cases in which differing 
‘* mentalities ’’ have persisted in one and the same person, 
they have usually traced the origin of the phenomena to 
some wound in the affections or to some shock of a sep. 
timental nature resulting in a hysterical condition that 
can actually persuade the body to adopt the symptoms 
of disease. The actor, on the other hand, is keyed up to 
such nervous mental excitement in the mere fact of 
facing the footlights that any physical disability he may 
have felt beforehand is forgotten and often cured by the 
effort of playing his part. 

The change that takes place arising from the sub. 
conscious sense of responsibility towards an expectant 
audience in a man who may have come into the theatre half 
an hour before suffering from a heightened temperature or 
anattack of pain is apparent toanyone who sees him waiting 
for his cue. Nor is there anything morbid in this sudden 
recovery, for it is clear that it is produced by the habits of 
discipline associated with time and place, discipline 
acquired by long and arduous rehearsal of gesture, move- 
ment, and phrase, and has nothing in common with the 
anomaly of impersonations that so closely resemble play- 
acting in the well-attested pathological instances often 
quoted. 

Yet, if we watch an actor “ making up” before his 
mirror we notice that he already assumes the expression 
of the character he is to represent, and by the time he is 
dressed in suitable clothing he is less of the man who is 
known to the Author of his being and more than a little 
of the man who is known to the author of the play. 
Then, once on the stage, a many-facetted intelligence gets 
to work. There is, for instance, the neat mental me- 
chanism of the remembered words ; the placing of the 
voice at the required pitch ; the interchange of play with 
the rest of the characters in the scene ; the use of appro- 
priate gesture ; the alert attention to cover some small 
error of his own or someone else’s; the anxiety about 
accomplishing some “‘ tricky ** business, often something 
mechanical, in which he hopes the ‘stage hand’ has done 
his part, but the failure of which will fall on the actor 
and spoil the illusion ; the careful handling of an audience 
of whose collaboration an actor is sensitively aware: All 
these considerations are at one and the same moment part 
and parcel of the player’s preoccupation if there is to be 
a complete picture to satisfy the spectator. But first and 
foremost there is the rendering of that emotion or ol 
that amusement that he has registered when he first read 
the play, for if he has not at some time felt the pathos, 
tragedy, horror or humour of his part, he cannot ever hope 
to convey it to his audience. 

Naturally the players of great experience, such as in 
later years Sarah Bernhardt and Eleonora Duse, could 
draw on a long range of impersonations for technical 
perfection in the simple reading of a part, but they were 
banking on their treasure-house of records, as those who 
had seen them in earlier days well knew. To assert that 
an actor can deeply feel emotion night after night through 
a long run is as mistaken as to demand that a comedian 
should be amused sometimes twice a day by his own 
jokes, though he has probably scored the manuscript of 
his part at whatever line he wishes his fun to appear 
mest spontancous, 
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Undisciplined emotion which the great dramatist of 
all ages described as “ to out-Hecuba Hecuba ”’ 
Well I remember in early days receiving 


ee 


defeats 
its own object. 
a lesson in this when I had promised to help a friend by 
reading a part in a copyright performance of her play. It 
was that of a young wife discovered in an intrigue with 
the secretary of an elderly but noble-minded husband, 
and so bitterly did I weep when I was reduced to con- 
trition by his generous forgiveness that I could neither 
see my lines clearly nor make the drama _ intelligible. 
As the curtain fell I 
actor who was reading the part of the injured husband, 
“Never mind, my child ; 


apologized to the fine old 


to which he made answer: 
now vou know ! 


audience will feel nothing at all.” 


If an actor feels his part too much, his 


Therefore, assuredly when a player faces the spectator 
he must have experienced or imagined what he intends 
to convey, and his memory records what he has suffered 
actually or fictitiously at some earlier period. ‘The con- 
ventional compliment that an actor is carried away by 
his part means that he has succeeded in giving that 
impression, for the tear in the eve and the trembling 
limbs are but reflex actions of nerve centres that can be 
made to operate at a given cuc. It is safe to wager that 
in any given company of players, ten out of twelve can 
conjure up tears to their own eyes by the simple inflection 
of their own voices. Sometimes when one is addressing a 
meeting on behalf of some charitable cause tt is execed- 
ingly embarrassing tc find oneself moved to tears and 
choked with emotion; yet such a display of emotion is 
pre-eminently uwntheatrical, because it is impromptu and 
unrehearsed., 

Actors are not in themselves intrinsically more emotional 
than other people. In New York some vears ago, when 
a murder was committed in broad daylight in’ the 
rowded thoroughfare of Sixth Avenue, it was an actor 
who flung himself on the gunman and tried to hold him 
lown. While not laying any pretensions to greater phy- 
sical courage than others, the actor is like the swimmer 
who, falling into the water, strikes out for safety, although 
So in 


moments of emergency he draws on the functions of that 


he may not have practised swimming for years. 
subliminal consciousness that the playing of a_ part 
demands, such as a rigid control of his nerves and a 


dramatie sense of what the situation dictates. The habit 


of “ thinking in melodrama” cannot be exclided from 
this nor the carly lesson of public approval that has so 


much to do witha career of success. All these contributing 
factors are drawn from the crowded storchouse of col- 
lected impressions and emerge automatically when the 
actor is required to retain his presence of mind, as for 
instance in stamping out a blazing drapery on the stage 
or in going on quietly with his part in an attempt to stem 
a panic, 

Indeed, for those who have undergone the sickening 
sensation of waiting behind the curtain before it goes up 
on a first appearance, all other risks even cf life or death 
For so many other than personal 
There is the 


have small terrors. 
responsibilities hang on the success of it. 
responsibility towards the author, and the manager 
who has entrusted the part to the player, and_ still 
worse towards the humbler members of the small 
republic of a theatre. Nothing is more horrible than 
that moment of suspense before the actor looks over 
the rampart of the footlights beyond which are his 
snemies ever ready to launch the poison gas of criticism 
ind to shatter with one whiff of its fumes the hopes 
and prospects of a whole company of soldiers fight- 
ing for art or fame or livelihood, not always exclusively 
for themselves, 
GERTRUDE KINGsTON, 


A TENNIS BALLS CONTROVERSY 


[* a very characteristic English country house there is 
- preserved as an historical relic—it may become an 
heirloom—the first, the very first. covered lawn tennis 
ball. It was invented within the family cirele of Mr. John 
Heathcote, for very many vears champion of real tennis, 
When the new 


game was Invented (in the carly ’seventies) he found the 


a great player and a great sportsman. 
uncovered ball over light—to a player of the court game it 
must have felt light indeed—and between the genius of 
himself and his wife the pattern of two globular strips of 
flannel, which would completely envelope a sphere, was 
worked out and the flannel bandage applied. The inven- 
tion was made public property. 

It serves more than one purpose to recall from carly 
memories of the babyvhood of this most popular game this 
particular episode. The evolution of the ball may be said 
to be complete with the inventions of the last few years, 
when by the use of gases the ball may be stretched to any 
degree of tightness without the old blot on its symmetry 
and balance, and a vulcanized seam may be substituted 
for a stitching. 

Now Mr. John Heathcote conferred a great boon on the 
world when he gave it his discovery ; but he could scarcely 
have foreseen the number of covered balls that would one 
day be used. A single firm was selling them last year 
literally by the thousand every day; and the game has 
not yet nearly reached its full popularity. What are 
now known as hard-court balls are being manufactured 
in quantities that are scarcely credible. ‘The various balls 
differ a great deal, though for championship purposes 
they must pass considerably stringent regulations. The 
weight is not the same. The “ feel” and noise on the 
racket are different. They respond very differently to 
cut. The newest hard-court balls would not please the 
old-fashioned real tennis player, who cut the ball as hard 
as possible with the maximum. of wrist action. The 
writer played last vear with an amateur enthusiast who 
broueht his own balls with him to a local lawn tennis 
party. Their slight additional weight suited his style 
and manner and helped him to maintain invincibility in 
the neighbourhood. 

The paraliel with the invention of composition billiard 
The new ball behaved diffe rently from 
the old ivory ball in most strokes. The 
The angle at which the striking ball 


balls is apposite. 
response to spin 
and pace varied. 
left the object ball, though not necessarily more acute or 


obtuse in everv shot, varied more according to the pace 


of impact. Consequently, and quite naturally, it became 
a condition of certain matches, especially among proles- 
sionals, that balls of a particular material, and no other, 
should be used. The manufacturers of the new “ com- 
balls were, of course, anxious that their balls 


before the 


position si 
should be preferred ivories by notable 
masters of the oar 

The production of lawn tennis balls to-day is an infinitely 
bigger business. Indeed, their manufacture is an industry 
of real value to the country ; and it is no wonder that 
all sorts of means of popularizing this or that ball should 
be canvassed. No advertisement is so good as the adhesion 
of a first-class player of fame, whether man or woman. 
In presence of such conditions it was to be expected that 
allegations should be made in regard to the interest of 
various players of various nations in the manufacture of 
balls. Ifa tennis player of the eminence, say, of Roberts 
in billiards, should announce that he would not play 
except with balls of a particular brand, we may presume 
that the popularity of that ball would be immediately 
enhanced. British authority in England has not been 


troubled by such questions, but the dovecotes of the 
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Riviera, that paradise of the lawn tennis player, have 
been more than fluttered by many disturbing agents. 
Trouble has come from the photographers, the film-mer- 
chants, the crowd, who appear to have lost their manners, 
and, most seriously, from this question of individual 
interest in particular balls. Mr. Blackmore, an excellent 
if rather a militant historian of the game, has stated in 
the Daily Express that one British player has come away 
in disgust because of the threat to the amateur spirit. 

It is a pity when any good game is disturbed cither 
by the so-called poi-hunter or by the money-hunter. 
Most games and sports have been threatened at one time 
or another: athieties, golf, Association football, even 
cricket ; and in spite of the founders the evils have been 
enhanced rather than diminished by the Olympic Games. 
All we can do in this country, where still a bigger per- 
centage of people play games for the fun of them than 
anywhere else, is to be warned by the unpleasantness at 
Nice and Cannes. It would be to the good if clubs were 
prohibited from receiving more than the fair discount on 
balls. They have complete control of the situation. It 
is only through them that illegitimate influence can be 
brought to bear either by player or manufacturer. No 
governing body of any English game has been attacked 
more persistently than the Lawn Tennis Association. A 
whole vehement chapter is devoted to its sins, of which a 
long list is given in a recent and a standard book (Lawn 
Tennis Up to Date. By S. Powell Blackmore. Methuen). 
Its reputation will stand or fall by its response to the 
dangers that have offended visitors to the Riviera within 
the last few weeks. Part at least of the message that 
Henry V_ sent to the Dauphin may also be applied 
appositely in the present issue; and that message was 
followed by very desperate action. 


SPECTABILTA 


In the second and sueceeding issues of the Spectator in 
1828 there appeared one or two columns of extracts 
from the contemporary Press and * observations on sub- 
jects of general interest under the heading “ Spee- 
tabilia.” We propose to revive this weekly compilation, 
which will deal with all manner of subjects, although 
its primary purpose will be to keep readers of the Spectator 
in touch with current events in the English-speaking 


world. 
* * * * 


The plight of the British Film industry is the subject of 
much discussion. The Board of Trade, the London County 
Council, the Federation of British Industries and other 
august bodies have been devoting attention to it. In 
the cinema trade opinion is fairly equally divided between 
quota,” on the German principle, 
and those against. In Germany every exhibitor is com- 
pelled to show a definite percentage of films of German 


“ee 


those in favour of a 


manufacture. The interminable discussions, resolutions 
and deputations of the past few months have hac little 
and in the meantime the American film 
The publicity 
directed the 


result so far, 
holds its undisputed 
to the subject however, 
of the American producer to the possibility of 
restrictive measures in Great Britain. <A friend 
of mine, an Englishman living in America, who is 
prominently connected with the industry, informed me 
that his company was willing to produce a series of 
** pictures ’ over here or build an up-to-date studio in 
England, but he had received little encouragement. 
American film technique is unquestionably better than 
ours. Surely we should he well advised to invite the 


sway. given 


has, attention 


— 


leading American companies to help us to organize 
British film producing on more efficient lines. If the 
shortest road to prosperity is to call in American capital 
and American brains, national pride should not be per. 
mitted to interfere. 

* * * * 


On Sunday I went to evensong in a London chureh 
which I had not visited for some years. 
I found that the congregation had sunk to a third of jt 
former size. Before the War many used to be turned 
away. The service was the same; the same attentive 
care had been given to the music ; the choir was as good, 
Two causes are no doubt primarily responsible. Golf 
draws away large numbers of the well-to-do that went 
to church formerly ; the cinemas opening at six o'clock 
also attract thousands. But churches like St. Martin-jp. 
the-Fields show us what can be done. 


To my sorrow 


* * * By 


A correspondent sends me some literature published by 
the League for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, New 
York, a society which has been trying to arouse public 
opinion in America in favour of the abolition of the death 
penalty. The efforts of the society have met with a mixed 
reception so far, and several newspapers point out that at 
a time “ when crime waves are sweeping the country ” 
little public support will be forthcoming. Be that as it 
may, cight of the States in the American Union have 
abolished capital punishment—- Michigan, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota. The only country in the British Empire which 
has abolished the death penalty is New Zealand. In 
Europe many countries have done so, including Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland. 

* * * * 

I wonder what is the percentage of people in Great 
Britain who eat the wrong kind of diet? It must bea 
a very high one. As a nation we are only beginning to 
realize the importance of diet, and in this respect we have 
much to learn from America. Ata meeting of the Church 
Temperance Society recently, one of our leading doctors 
said that he attributed much of the consumption of alcoho] 
by the workers in this country to the bad cooking of 
British housewives. If the various health societies could 
circulate more literature on the ideal diet for persons of 
small means they would be performing a great national 
service. A few days ago I was at a London teashop late 
in the evening ; opposite me sat an old man eating his 
evening meal. This four 
looking pastries washed down by gulps of strong tea. _ It 
was unnecessary to ask him if he suffered from dyspepsia! 

* * * * 


consisted of unwholesome 


Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson has recently published his 
book giving the full story of the Wrangel Island expe- 
ditions. As a lecturer he has a great following in Canada 
and the United States. Of Scandinavian descent, he 
himself was born in Manitoba. 
the first time I lunched with him when [ noticed that he 
ate two chops, fat and all, without either bread or vege- 


I remember my surprise 


He was always ready and indeed anxious to 
defend his food theories. In the Arctic he ate what the 
Eskimos ate; he liked “* nothing but fish” just as well 
He had found, he 
fresh meat was a certain cure for scurvy. This would have 
astonished the authors of the old limejuice 
the British Mercantile Marine. And Mr 
ideas are rather startling in these days, too, when the ten- 


tables. 


as “nothing but imeat.” said, that 
regulations i 

Stefansson's 
dency is for doctors to recommend less meat, and for 
people of their own accord to eat a smaller proportion ol 
meat whether they have a scientific reason for doing It 


or not, TTANTUM: 
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ART 
OF PRESENT-DAY 
ARTISTS 


(THE NEW CHENIL GALLERIES.) 


SOCIETY 


Ir has been said that those animals which have over- 
specialized have invariably failed to survive, or at least to 
achieve any great advance ; while man has been the grand 
non-specialist in evolution, perfecting his primitive structures 
rather than acquiring environmental adaptations which had 
only a limited or an immediate purpose to serve. It would 
seem that in every branch of man’s culture he must continue 
this process of development, never losing sight of his original 
bearings for any great length of time. Our artists, on the con- 
trary, seem to have discarded this law of development, for 
mostly their art consists of adding ribbons to the tails of the 
monkeys that have immediately preceded them. Some of the 
ribbons are very but no more. The chief 
fault with most of the pictures in modern exhibitions (and 
this exhibition is no exception) is that they give no sense of 
They have beautiful touches of 
brilliant draughtsmanship, and 

but, throughout the exhibition 


nice, of course, 


organic unity—no oneness. 

colour, occasional flashes of 
ably mastered pieces of form : 
there is a lack of that quality which, in Rembrandt, fer in- 
stance, forces us to see the * wood ” before we are obsessed by 
the “trees.” We feel that the majority of these young 
painters are so intent on idolizing the technical gods of the 
last decade that they are losing contact with the primeval 
Their art is becoming the art of specialists, and 
as such cannot survive. They must hark back to the past in 
Art and in themselves, for the appeal of their work does not 
penetrate the environmental incrustation 


surrounding our souls, 


origins of art. 


beyond narrow 


W. McCance. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS 
(54 PALL MALL EAST.) 


THE 


Tur art of etching reaches its highest degree of charm and 
purity when it is thoroughly co-related with its technical 
Every medium has a point of technical appro- 
priateness, beyond which it cannot be exploited without 
Josing not only its identity but its very nature. So that, 
clever as it may be to produce, by an etching process, a result 
which until closer examination seems to be an engraving, it 
becomes, nev the purity of the 
medium, and an insult to the taste of the spectator whose 


processes. 


rtheless, a crime against 
appreciation of the qualities of this fascinating art is directed 
towards its very chastity rather than towards the possibility 
it offers for extravagant trickery. Kteching is particularly an 
in unique kind of line that reached its zenith of 
rhaps, in the work of Whistler and Rem- 


art of line 


expre ssiveness, p« 


brandt. Its character differs specitically from the line pro- 


duced by means of a graver, a pen, or a pencil; its quality is 


obtained from the biting of the acid on the plate. <A great 
number of the etchers of the present day seem to be tripping 


over each other in an attempt to distort the etching out of 
from its origins, and to give to their work a 
wash, or pen and ink drawings, of 


Some of our etchers, too, would do 


all recognition 
semblance of engravings, 
anything but etchings. 
well to penetrate the past before they attempt to assail the 
future, for the vy seem to have overstepped themselves as it is, 
and lost integrity with the elemental principles of their art. 
This criticism, however, does not apply to all the works in 
this interesting exhibition, for there are innumerable examples 
of what [ would term pure etchings. I have confined this 
article to etchings alone, as they predominate in this exhibition. 
In case any of my readers may think that during my visit I 
may have confused what were really engravings with etchings, 
i can assure them that I took the precaution of consulting 
my catalogue to make sure. 

W. McCancer. 


THEATRE 


STERS 


THE 
THREE 





THE 


WeE mect the three sisters in the house of their brother, 
Andrey Prozorov. It is a lovely morning in May; one of 
those mornings that make men dream of miracles—of the 


strange and new and beautiful suddenly invading ancient 
and commonplace life. 

Do we not know those delusive Spring Days ? The winds 
have fallen, the rain is over and gone, the mind is set upon 
change Quiet and grave, in the figure of Miss 
Mary Sheridan, the eldest sister, Olga, 
and joy stirred in her heart. ‘* Tell me why I am so happy 
to-day,” asks Irina, the an 
like one of Christina Rossetti’s maidens, in a drawing by Arthur 
Hughes, as she is shown by Miss Beatrix Thomson; and, 
* sailing with the 


avet vagari. 
saw the spring, 


youngest exquisite creature, 


in that morninge’s mood, she scemed to be 
great blue sky above her and big white birds fiying over 
her head.” Only one of the sisters, Masha, was depressed. 
She was married to a dull little man ; 
was fixed for her. She knew that the Spring can deceive. 
Here, in this provincial sameness, the wandering impulse, the 


she was bound ; existence 


mens praclrepidans, happened to prompt the vision of Moscow, 
But everywhere the dream 
whatever it Nothing ever happens in millions of 
stationary existences. Nothing that they hoped tor happened 
to the three sisters ; only the marriage of their brother, who was 


the girls’ early hecine. fades, 


may be. 


to have been a professor and a famous man, but who sank 
into a rebellious domesticity instead, with a vulgar bustling 
woman, much too fat, who subdued the drifting household 
to her practical will ; only the passage across the scene of a tew 


officers quartered in the town; only the passion of Masha 


for one of them; only Irina’s last desperate struggle to 
escape at the expense of loveless marriage with another 
officer, who is killed in a duel. The shadows again close 


about them all. Moscow recedes into the distance, remaining 


a vision of their childhood. At the end, it is autumn. Soon, 
as Olga says, “* winter will come and cover us with snow ” 


and there will be nothing but work, work. And the old 
army doctor murmurs that * it doesn’t matter,” as he resumes 
the newspaper which is his sole mental nourishment ; though, 
on occasion, at the club, he can look as though he has read 
Shakespeare and Voltaire, about whom he knows * nothing, 
nothing at all.” 

Thus the play is another variation on the melancholy 
the theme of thwarted lives, 


theme beloved by Tehekhovy 
faintly stirred by hope; then settling again into stagnation. 
Sometimes we grow tired of this melody, which recalls the 
wistfulness of certain of Verlaine’s poems. We are momen- 
tarily bored by the expression of despair and seli-reproach 
in soliloquy or dreamy dialogue. These plays are so like 
lire that they cannot always avoid the tediousness of average 
existence. Yet, in their freedom from rhetorical graces and 
purple passages, they have a kind of poetry that lives in the 
memory more potently than it always impresses one at a first 
hearing. 

Much praise has been given to M. Theodore Komisarjevsky’s 
production at the Barnes Theatre. Obviously and admirably, 
he realizes the rhythm of the play, which, as he explains, 
is its ‘inner life.” And alone matters for Tchekhov. 


Most plays have no inner life 


that 
their movement is imposed 


upon them by sharp accident, by external incident. Their 
rhythm—a familiar jog-trot—must be accelerated by a 
wealth of local observation. M. Komisarjevsky, t understand, 
thinks it a great mistake to introduce local colour into a 


play which does not depend for its effect on its association with 
He aims at universalizing Tchekhoy. 
Is it not, therefore, an y to date Three Sisters 
in 1870—1872? Having dated it, he not 
about such details as a camera of a type unknown to the period, 
even as the costumes 


any particular place. 
inconsistency 
does 


so worry 


or as the Sousa march at the end, or 


sisters, which, for England, would need considerable 


of the 

correction, I observe that the Moscow method does not aim 
at complete accuracy, which no doubt, as Tchebutykin 
would say, “* doesn’t matter.” It does, however, a little 


matter that so much of the play is cut or transposed, that 
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we are not allowed to hear Tusenbach’s strangely prophetic 
words about the “ avalanche” that is moving down upon 
Russia, and that Tusenbach himself, an ugly man, should be 
transformed, with Mr. John Geilgud, into a neurotic Adonis 
who might well have fascinated Irina. This modification 
makes less explicable her hesitation in marrying him 
explicable the fact that she consents to marry, not him, but 
the Moscow of her dreams. But these are questionings, 
rather than criticisms. The rhythm, the inner life, is there, 
and after none of Tchekhov’s plays does it so softly enchant 
memory as when one thinks of The Three Sisters. 

Mr. Zangwill’s play The Forcing House, at the Little Theatre, 
professes to teach a lesson, and to distribute a warning, by 
its picture of a community in revolution. It is a dramatie 
illustration of Taine’s great work on the ancien régime, 
passing into confusion first; then solidifying into the old 
an exchange of power from one set of rulers to 
another: the new set suffering, as the old, from the intoxi- 
‘ation of sovereignty. Types flit across the stage in disorder, 
each expounding familiar ideas ; platitudes jostle one another 
in a plausible confusion ; the play (when I saw it) was too 
long. But there is life and vigour in this attempt to show us 
a great movement traversed and interrupted by the whims and 
loves of the leaders in it. Undoubtedly The Forcing House 
is the best play Mr. Zangwill has yet given us, 


less 


abuses ; 


R. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM MONTREAL 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,— We have lately had, as you are no doubt aware, a very 
large number of travellers in Canada from the Old Country, 
many of whom have come on lecture tours, their object being, 
apparently, to interpret the spirit of the Empire to us 
Canadians. Let me say in the first place that we are always 
glad to have visitors from the Mother Country-—-we have no 
more welcome guests. But we have had recently an extra 
large number of visitors who seem to have it firmly fixed in 
their minds that we have no sense of Imperial obligation, 
and no conception of what the Empire is. One of them, whose 
name I will not mention, gave several addresses and explained 
his position at many private entertainments. 

In the first place, he attacked the United States very 
violently, claiming that all European troubles were due to the 
fact that the United States Senate did not confirm President 
Wilson's agreement regarding the League of Nations. This 
is a matter of opinion: the subject is naturally one with which 
we are fairly familiar in this country, and concerning which 
we do not need very much information. I do not think that 
unprejudiced observers will notice any particular bias in Canada 
understand 


America: at the same time we do not 


representatives of great European nations fail to 


towards 
how the 
see that as President Wilson's signature was automatically 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, and as that confirm- 
ation did not come, they have no right to complain. Again, 
I need hardly remind you that the failure to confirm the 
Covenant and the Versailles Treaty was in very great part duc 
to the attitude adopted by European statesmen regarding 
China. Of this the speaker made no mention. 

In another speech we were told that we were not spending 
a penny for the defence of the Empire. This, of course, is a 
very favourite cry, and I see that even Lord Jellicoe has now 
invited us to expend $37,000,060 per annum on the British 
Navy. This question is so complicated that I hardly like to 
say anything about it. I do not know of any subject which 
is more likely to produce iil-feeling between Britain and 
Canada. It is of such importance, however, that it cannot be 
avoided and I shal] say something more later. 

You will remember that it was not until the autumn of 1917 
that our forces were at their fuli strength. During the dark 
days of April, 1918, the Canadian Corps held between a fifth 
and a fourth— to be accurate, about 6,500 of the 35,500 yards 
of the whole British and Belgian line, and that that part of the 
line did not move. It is true that no violent attacks were 
directed against it, and there may have been a reason for this 
in the mind of the German High Command, but for one reason 
or another it was the only part of the line that did not give 


es 


way. Iam far from making any reflections upon the gallantry 
of our neighbours. But I believe that the time will come when 
the British Third Army will receive from both France 
England the credit due to it for its part in staying the Ge 
advance. 

Another point bears on the same question—what are the 
needs of Imperial Defence at the present moment? We all 
know, and there is no use evading the fact, that the principal 
danger foreseen by our staffs is a war on the Pacific. Suppose 
the Empire were to be committed to such a war, what would 
happen? Surely it is obvious that one of the principal 
military bases of the Empire would be Vancouver. The 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National Railways are 
therefore essential in any scheme of Imperial Defence, anq 
I need not remind you that the Canadian National Railway 
is costing us $70,000,000 a year. 

Again, we do not understand how it is so few Englishmen 
seem to realize that the Imperial connexion is the cause of 
serious dissensions in Canada. Our French-Canadian felloy. 
citizens are not British, although they are citizens of the 
British Empire, and the only condition upon which they cay 
be, and will be, good citizens of the British Empire is that 
Canada retains her autonomy in matters of Imperial Defence, 
This is at the root of all the cries against conscription which 
were more than sufficient to defeat the Conservative Party 
in the Province of Quebec. The average French-Canadian 
does not know enough about Imperial affairs or foreign affairs 
to understand just where the trouble lies, but he thinks that 
his country has never yet had a say in shaping the foreign 
relations of the Empire, and that so long as those affairs con- 
tinue to be controlled as they are, he should net be taxed for 
policies on which he is not consulted. 

I return now to the proposal of Lord Jellicoe that Canada 
should give a subsidy to the Imperial Navy. There are, it 
seems to me, two objections to this proposal, either of which 
is fundamental. How could any Dominion subsidize a force 
over which it has neither legal nor moral control? Again, the 
size and nature of Defence Forces maintained by any country 
are dictated, not by sentiment, but by economic requirements. 
Facts are * chiels that winna ding.” Britain maintains just 
such a Navy as the British taxpayer is willing to support for 
the protection of his overseas trade and for the control of those 
overseas territories upon which that trade depends. Canada, 
on the other hand, knows that there are people who want our 
goods—and not only want them, but need them—and that 
these people are going to keep the trade lanes open. Until 
we can make the Empire into an economic whole, and Great 
Britain is willing to yield some share of the complete control 
over the day-to-day operations of the Foreign Office, I do not 
think that there will be any possibility of engaging Canada to 
join in support of an Imperial Navy during peace time. 

I have, of course, only been speaking of the maintenance of 
forces in times of peace. If the Empire faced again such peril 
as was faced in 1914, you would find that all these economics 
would be forgotten. There would be no question as to what 
contribution should be given, or when or Canada 
would come to the help of the Mother Country as she did in 
1914. 

Then we have had another visitor whose panacea for all our 
ills was the adoption of an English Public School system, 4 
most laudable system, but one unsuited to this country. He 
held that its adoption is the only way to teach young men 
responsibility. We do not think that it is the only way: we 
have other ways which we are trying, and I do not think that 
the young men who leave McGill University, for instance, are 
at all lacking in the sense of responsibility. 

We must work out our national destiny for ourselves. Our 
conditions are different from conditions in England. Here, 
I think, is the root of the whole matter. We have had so many 
speakers with a mission, not to tell us about the Mother Land, 
which is what we want to know about, but to tell us how to 
reform our own manners and methods. I think we all know 
that what they are doing and saying is being done and said out 
of the sincerest love for the Empire as they conceive of it, but 
the first thing they have to do is to learn something more about 
the Empire. We want them to come, not as prophets, but to 
learn something of our country. We want them to see those 
power-plants where we now develop half as much power as 3S 

developed in the whole of the United States. We want them 
to realize that we are combating great difficulties in Canada; 


and 
Tman 


how. 
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that we are keeping our population (in spite of all that is said) 
from being drawn across the line by the 3,000 mile magnet of 


America with i 
working out the most difficult problem of racial minorities in 


ts easier life and its higher salaries ; that we are 


the whole Empire: and that we are making Montreal into a 
creat harbour, although it 
y go back te England knowing that here is a 


is closed five months in the vear. 
We want them to 
part of the Empire where the Union Jack is almost the symbol 
efareligion. ‘There is no need to preach loyalty in a country 
whose under 
sotball match, not as a 
course. We want men, plenty of them, to tell us about 
England’s needs and England's difficulties. ak dite quail 
I am, Sir, &c., 
MONTREAL CORRESPONDENT, 


} 


raduates sing ** Cod save the King ~* before every 





matter of show, but as a matter of 


les of Empire rather than apostles. 


Your 


disci, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LAW 
[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.] 
Sir,—Diseussion in the that 
stand in the channel of trade between this country and the 
United States 


removed and 


your columns upon obstacles 


can do nothing but good, for some may be 
those that 


It is, therefore, of the first importance 


some avoided, and remain may at 


least serve as a warning. 
that these obstacles should be accurately stated and defined. 
Your issue of February 183th contains an extract from a fetter, 
in which a Manchester exporter asserts that certain contracts 
he had with members of the United States were cancelled, 
and that on going to his lawyer he at once told him 
a U.S.A. subject. Their law enables 
they like.’ And he continues, ** Well, 


to cancel.” 


* you 
can do nothing against 
m to cancel when 
iad to agree 
I do not profess expert knowledge of the commercial law 
of the United States, but this exposition of their effect is 
startling. The law referred to is, I assume, a Federal Jaw. 
I should like to be 


effect. It 


since the Common Law of E:ng 


furnished with its reference and be able 
must, of statute law, 
land, which is also the Common 


course, be 


to examine Its 


Law of the United States, has never permitted any such 
monstrosity. I have never heard of any such law, nor 
do I believe that anything comparable to it exists in any 
ivilized country. If it did, contracts would cease to have 


inv meaning. A Bill of Exchange, for example, could be 
ancelled by the acceptor and there would be no remedy. 
While. however, I know of no country governed by such 
a law. so on the other hand in every country contracts to 
buy or sell goods can be repudiated, but the repudiation 
instantly gives the injured party the right to an action for 
damages. That is true here, and until I read this letter I 
t eht it was true in the United States of America. It is 
ol is that your correspondent thinks that it is not, for 
on hearing the enunciation of this amazing law as to cancel- 
lation he agrees to cancel and bears his loss without seeking 

la ting in anxiety to obtain further information on the 


subject. If the law be as your correspondent states it, all 


( reial intercourse between this country and the United 
States of America would forthwith end, but if the law be as 
I suggest, then it in no way differs from the law of this 
c rv, Lalthough there is much in American law that may 
appear to us unwise to a pitch of folly, yet this particular 
d t, so far as Iam aware, does not and never has existed. 
I am, S &e., BUCKMASTER. 
1 Porchester Terrace, W. 2. 
SPECIMEN DAYS 
[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 
Six, —I understand that you intend your readers to accept the 
articles “Specimen Days” as authentic. May I question at 
least tw f the statements made in them? In the Spectator 
f February 20th is an article by an engine cleaner written in 
1894 (he began work as an engine cleaner in 1890, at the age of 
fourteen, and he says he has been four years at the job). He 


farns 6s. per day, and states that he pays 30s. per week for his 


lodging 


Any person who has had experience of working 
? . - 7 . 
Class life in the early nineties knows that no working man ever 


Fifteen shillings 
would have been the very most, and twelve and sixpence more 
likely. 
find that working men, earning £3 10s. a week or more, try to 
get lodgings round about twenty-five shillings a week. In 
the year 1894 living was at a very low rate and prices were 


paid such a sum for his board and lodging. 


Kiven during these last dear years since the War, I 


at their cheapest. 
In the second case, J.W., a miner, says he went down the 
I should be obliged if any 


say if any boy of twelve was per- 


pit to work at the age of twelve. 
inspector of mines would 
mitted dewn the mines at that age in the year 1898. 

It always gives one an uneasy feeling if an article supposed 


to be bona fide pulls one up by an obviously bad calculation.— 


I am, Sir, &c., INQUIRER. 
|As we have received several letters criticizing some of .the 

articles which have appeared under the title * Specinfen Days ” 

we desire to say a few more words in explanation. Some 


readers have found certain statements in the articles incredible 


writers ; they have 
We do not 
think our correspondents may 
hat ordinary critical tests cannot be 

The ictly 
they were written by persons who are engage | 
If it be 
cannot 


and therefore doubt the good faith of the 


that the 
complain of this, though we 


suggested articles cannot be genuine. 


recognize on reflection 1 


applied to such articles. articles are €x: what they 


profess to be: 
in the work which they said that some of 


describe. 


the assertions are untrue to life we dissent from such 


We think that 
grievances in the 


a statement. some of the articles have exag- 


the 
have been other ov 


there 
that 


writers were 


trades described and 


But, after all, is not 


gerated 
ements. 


‘T-stat 


exactly what we should have expected? The 


asked to describe their work and to say exactly what they 


thought about it. If there had been any attempt on our part 
seeming improbabilities we should have defeated 
We must add a special explana- 


leaner, of 


to remove 
the purpose of such ariicies. 
article by an engine c which 


Hiere we 


made a 


tion with regard to the 
the letter printed above is a 
that, through a misunderstanding, we 


eriticism. must contess 


statement (in 


our introduction to the article) which has misled our readers. 


We at first understood that the article was written a long time 
ago when the writer, * J.B..° who is now an engine driver, was 
still an engine cleaner. We 


figures of the cost of living if applied to the year 


that the 


1894 would be 


ree with * Inquirer ~ 


entirely wrong. We now learn that “ J.B.” wrote the article 
recently from his memories of what his job was like when he 
was still cleaning engines: but in order to bring the article 
up to date (as he thought) he referred to the cost of living as 
it is to-day. This is, of course, a method which ts bound to 
vield unexpected results when the article is read in connexion 
with biographical dates supplied by the author. We might 
have invited ” J.B.’ to use another method, but, as we have 


said repeatedly, we deliberately made no attempt at “ editing 





The statement, for which we were ourselves responsible, that 
this article was written long ago must, however, bear the chief 
part of the blame for the misunderstanding.—ib. Spectator.] 


DAY ” 
WIFE 


| To the Editor of the Sepectravor.] 


SPECIMEN OF A 


PARSON’S 


THE 


; 


Sir,—l have seen the articles in the Spectator on 
Days.” 
esting, as it 


* Specimen 
nsider one of mv days inter- 
** Davs 


a house containing nineteen 


Perhaps you would ec 
is as candidly desc ribed as the I have re ad. 


We have 
rent, 


l am a parson’s wife. 


rooms, for which we pay no and round it are lawns, 


and a kitchen garden. I have two children at home, and two 


at boarding-school Those at home are taught by a voverness 


who gives them tuition in return for a comfortable home, 


and good food. I have one elder maid, and two young ones, 
also a gardener, who reccives £163 a year, and whose services 
lives out. 

child After 


of orders for household 


water, and who 
the 


and writing, 


necessary for coal and 
At 7.30 IL get up and 
breakfast, and the giving 


work and supplies, | answer business letters 


are 
dress voungest 
as will 
the 


renewing comes 


Then, 


readily be imagined, with only two young maids about 


house, some cleaning, tidying, arranging, or 


in with fair Once a week (frequently twice) 


the horse is put in at 10.30, and I drive myself to the town, 
and there back, fruit, &c. 
(The only article with which we can be fully supplied by 


frequency 


choose, and bring meat, fish, 
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trade delivery is bread.) I do not get back much before the 
midday meal. 

The afternoons of these days I spend in needlework or 
writing. Once a week the whole morning is given to sorting, 
booking, and repairing the laundry, and washing the small 
woollen things. The other mornings of the week are spent 
in mvking, altering, and repairing the wardrobes of the 
whole family. The afternoons of those days I usually spend 
in visiting in the parish. Last year I paid 196 visits, the year 
before 242, and the year before that 212. When people are out, 
the visit is not counted. I have also to attend gatherings 
such as those of the Women’s Institute or those connected with 
charities. These frequently keep me till seven. 

I confess that after seven I do no work beyond putting the 
youngest child to .bed and knitting the family’s stockings. 
My aim has always been that everybody in the house should 
do about the same amount. Upon this point—evening work-— 
I am perhaps the idlest. But, on the other hand, between 
three and seven, when the maids are resting, I am at work. 
It is easy, so long as no one in the house is ill. 

The gardener keeps himself. 
of us is as follows :— 


The cost of keeping the rest 





£ a. d. 
Rates and taxes (not Income Tax), per week «o« BES CO 
Horse and trap, per week as oe ee -- O10 O 
Stationery and postage per week ee +e se OS se 
Wages (indoor) .. me ie “s oe -- 115 O 
House renewals (inside and out), per week .. oo aa ® 
Dressing 6 people, per week P wit ie ae 110 0 
Fuel, light, and washing, per head, per week o 0 450 


Food, per head, per week . ee o- 0 ll 6 


We have an income of £1,100 a year. The above expenses 
come to about £740. All the remainder goes on school fees, 
charity and presents, and medical expenses. If there is any 
over it is used for a holiday. Tf not it is not. 

Neither IT nor my husband ever have any amusements. 
He has one cigarette a dav, and I one newspaper. We 
have one weekly newspaper and we all have 
Christmas and Easter, but not at other times. As I some- 
times have as many as five visitors in one day on parish 
business, my life cannot arranged quite as 
methodically as I could wish. But what I want to know is — 
am I a worker, or am I not ?—-I am, Sir, &e., 

A Parson's WIFE. 


sweets at 


always be 


BRITISH MOTOR TRADE IN THE EAST 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,--T have been interested in reading Major Forbes-Leith’s 
letter on the subject of British Motor Trade in the Fast. 
Some experience of my own, from still farther East, may 
interest British manufacturers. I been driving a 
British-built car for the past two years, chiefly over the 
desperate roads into and out of Peking, covering some 11,000 
miles of non-city travel. I will back my British car against 
anything in the city of equivalent power and cost for work 
on English roads or the like; yet I should be strongly 
inclined when buying again to buy an American car, though 
I should much prefer to give work to my own fellow-country. 
men. My two years’ experience with a thoroughly good 
make of English car is that in these parts of the car where 
English light construction the 
English car is too light for road conditions in such countries 
as this; 


have 


road conditions admit of 


and, I imagine, in most other countries of Asia 
between Suez and Sakhalin the conditions are much the same 
as we have here. Life, the scientists tell us, depends upon 
adaptation to environment. An English car will have a long 
life in its original habitat. Transplant it, without adaptation, 
to conditions such as prevail probably over the greater part 
of the Kast, Near and Far, and you immediately begin to 
pile up a not negligible monthly bill for minor repairs. This 
arises not only from the necessity for the original repairs 
themselves. There is such a preponderance of American cars 
out here that_it is difficult to get the best attention for repairs 
to an English car. American standards prevail so completely 
that the average repairer makes the searcity of English cars, 
spares, parts, &e., an excuse for botehed woik., An American 
agent will sell you an English car, but he will mate no bones 
about telling you, when later on some repair is required, 
tuat ‘‘ we are always having trouble with these English cars, 


a, 


— 


partly because they are not built for heavy roads and part} 
because it is not easy to get English spares and standards.” 

Now, this is not all excuse; it has a large basis of fact, 
Recently published figures show that only twenty per cent, of 
the cars imported into this country are of U.K. manufacture . 
and of these I imagine the great majority stay in Shanghaj 
where there are exceilent roads. Here in Peking, where ther 
are some 1,800 cars, the number having doubled within the 
past two years, I doubt whether there are twenty English cays, 
Going round two or three of the local dealers’ showrooms a 
few days ago, I saw practically no English accessories, speedo. 
meters, lamps, batteries, wind-screens, &c.; and in the largest 
local dealer’s there was only one English car out of a stock of 
between thirty and forty. The one English car, though jg 
itself a thoroughly good car, the one that probably, were I at 
home, [ should buy for my own use, as being within my means 
and suitable to my needs, was of a type quite unsuited to this 
couniry, even to this city.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Peking. PEKINENSIS, 

SIGNOR MUSSOLINI 
[To the Editor of the Seecraron.|] 
Srr,—Although an Englishman, I have lived long enough in 
Italy to deplore your attitude towards Signor Mussolini. Haye 
you, Sir, sufliciently considered his difficulties and the tempera. 
ment of the Italians? Would we like a less dramatic and 
forceful figure to be controlling the destinies of Italy ? And 
supposing such a figure were in power, would Italy be as pros. 
perous and respected as she is to-day ? Would the debt ques. 
tion have been settled ? It seems to me ungenerous to demand 
of the Fascist dictator to be other than what he is. 

Iam not a Fascist and don’t want Fascism in England if it 
ean be avoided. But it is wrong to imagine that Fascismo is 
not a regenerative force in the country of its origin. Anyone 
with eyes to see can see for himself how Turin, Milan, Genoa 
are flourishing. It is not, primarily, a creed of violence, but. 
as its name implies, a constructive formula to bind capital, 
technical ability and labour into one productive whole. And 
Fascismo is not a theory unproven. It works. Italy is more 
prosperous than she has ever been, and her working classes 
happier: such, at any rate, is the impression of the writer, 
who lisped Piedmontese at his nurse’s knee and has known that 
fair land for thirty years.—TI am, Sir, &e., 

GIOVINEZZA. 
| We have never denied that much that Signor Mussolini has 


done has been beneficial and inspiring.—-Ep. Spectator. | 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE RAILWAYS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. Ashe’s ingenious theory, given in your issue of 
February 20th, that the railways are being subsidized by 
the roads is not borne out by the facts. The 
ities justly complain that their competitors are being sub- 
sidized by the State, because they enjoy the use of the national 
roads without any adequate liability to pay for the enormous 
damage they inflict on the surface. Part of the cost of the 
services performed by road transport 


railway author 


agencies falls upon 
the State and only part upon themselves, so that they can 
often undercut the railways. The latter carry about twelv 
million tons of road-making material at an average cost ol 
six shillings per ton. If the Government paid half of this 
charge it would be correct to speak of a subsidy, but th 
railways are simply performing a commercial service, unaided 
on which they make a very poor profit, as the state: eit d 
their net earnings shows. They also carry about cne and a 
half million tons of beer, but the brewers do not speak ol 
subsidizing them. Railway working expenses absorb eighty: 
three per cent. of the gross receipts, so that at most the 
roadstone would contribute £600,000 to profits, but probably 
considerably less. On the other hand the railways pay £7) 
millions to local rates, much of which must go towards 
the upkeep of the roads. 

The statement in the railway meeting room was made iD 
the course of a debate by an advocate of road transport. 

Railway business is not prospering. Comparisons should 
be made with the last pre-War year, 1913, which is taken a 
the base year under the Railway Act. Thirty millions mor 
tons of traflic were carried then than in 1924 and one-fourth 
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of the decrease was in general goods, while the increase of 

assenger traffic is slight compared with the growth of the 

The net receipts from railway working proper, 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

J. J. CLARKE. 


population. cack : 
have dropped ¢7 millions in the eleven years. 
‘ ’ 


9 Radley Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


THE DOUGLAS-PENNANT CASE 
| To the Editor of the Spix TATOR.| 

Sin, —Let me congratulate you upon your sense of justice in 
allowing Miss Douglas-Pennant to state ier case in your 
columns. Last spring the editor of the Manchester Guardian 
asked me to investigate the records of the case, and I spent 
come weeks in examining all the available published docu- 
ments. It was a difficult task, reminding me of the investi- 
gations into the Dreyfus case nearly thirty years ago. But 
after long consideration of the evidence I concluded that a 
most serious wrong had been done to a public servant of 
admitted capacity and unblemished reputation, who to this 
dav remains unaware of the charge which led to her sudden 
and irregular dismissal. My statement of the case and my 
conclusions appeared in the Manchester Guardian of last 
June 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th. intimately 
connected with Miss Douglas-Pennant’s dismissal have made 


Those most 


no reply, but I may still hope that English justice will demand 

a complete public enquiry such as France instituted in the 

Drevfus case, though after similar delay.-—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry W. Nrvinson, 


t Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


CHILDREN’S CARE COMMITTEES 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir.—In the hope that some of your readers may be willing 
to give a few hours a week of their leisure time to helping 
the Children’s Care Committees in our primary schools, I 
venture to send you some details. 

Much of the effectiveness of our School Medical Service 
depends on the ability of the parents to follow up the doctor's 
advice. Sir George Newman has told us how much _ the 
the early treatment of defective ears, 


lungs, all of which are commonly 


nation is benefiting by 
eves, teeth, hearts and 
under supervision in our schools, The lady member of the 
Care Committee is here invaluable as a link between the 
school and the home. She provides information as regards 
the ways of obtaining treatment, makes appointments, and 
arranges for the convalescence of bad cases away from the 
crowded, airless home environment, 

render useful service on these committees 
= 


In the 
by keeping in touch with them till they are fairly established 


Men also can 
»“ after care’ of lads from fourteen to seventeen and 
in life. 

The Committees usually meet at the schools once a month 
for reports and discussions. Every London County Council 
School has such a Committee and many of them lack workers, 
Volunteers will, therefore, be Applications 
should be addressed to the Education Oflicer at the County 
Hall, Westminster..--I am, Sir, &ce., 

W. F. Wricir, Lt.-Col. 

Wild Street School Care Committee, W.C. 2. 


very welcome. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE HOLY 


COMMUNION 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Sir—In your answer to Mr. Campbell on the admission of 
Nonconformists to Holy Communion you contend that * the 
whole situation is governed by the rubric to the Holy Com- 
munion service,” which has no reference to Confirmation. 
But Prayer Book rubrics, like Bible texts, must be interpreted 
with reference to each other and not independently. The 
tule laid down at the end of the Confirmation service is definite 
and leaves no room for doubt. It came originally from the 
fourth of the Constitutions of Peckham, which still have the 
in the English Church. Bishop Ridley, 
whether the Curate admit 
Proclamation of 


force of Canon law 
in 4 Edward vi., asked his clergy * 
anyone before he be confirmed.” The 
Charles II. in 1660 directs rural deans to see that children 
make profession of faith before they be confirmed or admitted 


to the Lord's Supper. Bishop Jeremy Taylor quotes ancient 
canons to prove that Confirmation must precede Holy Com- 
Wheatley, on the Prayer Book, 1686-1742, says 
that Confirmation is as much required before the Eucharist 
Eucharist or Confirmation. 


munion. 


as Baptism is to precede the 
Now the rubrics on which you rely say never a word about 
Baptism as a requisite for Communion. But can anyone 
maintain in the face of the Prayer Book as a whole that 
Baptism is not a necessary preliminary to either Confirmation 
or the Eucharist ? 
to do with discipline and moral character, not at all with 
will) is simply non 


The two pre-Communion rubrics have 
status. One unconfirmed (in deed or 
capax so far as Communion is concerned, even though he 
has been baptized. It is difficult to treat 
suggestion that the rubric at the end of the Confirmation 
service refers to attendance at the Eucharistic service and 
I am, Sir, &e., 
A. T. Fryer. 


quoted were those of the late 


seriously the 


not to reception of the Eucharist. 


{The opinions which we 
Sir Arthur Charles, who was Dean of Arches, and afterwards 
a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. — 
Ep. Spectator. 


PREACHING” 


SPECTATOR. | 


FOOLISHNESS OF 
| To the Editor of th 


in connexion with this subject, 


~ THE 


Sir,—It may be ef interest, 
for your readers to learn what is being done in one of the 
parishes : 
taking similar action, and thereby providing more of the clergy 


smaller country possibly it may lead to others 
with the very assistance and encouragement that they require. 
At a meeting of our church council, held recently. it was 
unanimously resolved to devote a certain sum of money 
annually to the purchase, for the use of the incumbent for the 
time being, of works on theology and kindred subjects. 

it is felt that, in thus making arrangements for a steadily 
Library,” 


growing ** Incumbents they are not only providing 


a valuable parish property, but are assuming a responsibility 
that, in many respects, is as much theirs as that of the vicar, 
Personally, I am inclined to think that there is more to be 
gained by having a smaller number of books always available 
than by borrowing a larger number for a short time and 
being compelled to return them after an all-too-hurried perusal. 
For this reason I very heariily commend the action of this 
parish council to the consideration of others, especially those 
in country districts. —I am, Sir, &c., FRED SERGEANT. 
Udimore, Rye. 


BENJAMIN HAYDON 
{To the Editor of the Seecraronr.| 
Sir,—A new edition of Benjamin Haydon’s Autobiography 
and Journals is being prepared 
publishers desire to illustrate the volumes with reproductions 


for publication, and the 


of some of his paintings, which a century ago excited the 
admiration of our ancestors. As a painter of portraits and 
of historical subjects Haydon is now disregarded, but his 
Autobiography will always be a fascinating source of infor- 
mation for the social and literary life of his age. Many of 
his paintings were bought to adorn the halls and staircases 
of his patrons between 1807-1846, though it is probable that 
now they have been relegated to the atties or the basement. 
If any of your readers are in a position to give information 
as to the present resting place of any of his paintings and 
cartoons, and whether they are still in a fit state to be photo- 
graphed, it will be of the greatest assistance to us.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 
G. Bett & Sons, Lro, 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 


A FAMOUS ROWING COACH 
|T'o0 the Editor of the Srectrator.] 

Sir,—-The memory of a “ Colliery Director” has led him 
astray. The coach of the Cambridge eight when a professional 
trainer was allowed was Coombes, a Thames waterman for 
many years and the champion sculler. Coombes it was who 
objected to washing. The Cambridge crew was so successful 
under his management that in order to give Oxford a fair 
bece me to bar professional trainers. 


chance it necessary 
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Coombes was a most interesting person. and I wish there were 
more records of his quaint sayings and doings. I knew him 
on the Thames.—I am, Sir, &e., 
B. Prescor-Decir, Col. 
Kilworth, St. Winifred’s Road, Bournemouth. 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 

STATE 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—Your issue of August 8th last has just reached this 
far distant outpost of Empire, and we have noted with much 
interest Mr. Edward Jacomb’s admirable suggestion that 
voluntary contributions be handed to the Crown, either in 
sash or kind, as a means whereby our indebtedness to America 
may be liquidated casily, rapidly, and without undue hardship 
to anyone. Any method calculated to relieve us of this intoler- 
able incubus should, and doubtless will, be certain of the 
wholchearted support of Britons at home and abroad, and we 
of Papua may be relied upon to provide our quota if called 
upon. 

To amplify Mr. Jacomb’s scheme, perhaps he will allow me 
to suggest that our clergy throughout the world might be 
persuaded to devote the collections of say one service every 
three or six months to the suggested purpose, and use as their 


THE 






sermon subject thereat the words * Render unto Caesar.’°— 
I am, Sir, &ce., STANLEY A, GREENLAND. 
Port Moresby, Papua, via Australia. 


a WINT XT y , 
HOMECROFTING IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrvator.| 
Sik, —T scnd you a copy ofa letter from Rabindranath Tagore 
in which he advocates Homecrofting, using the very term the 
Spectator is using. There is no doubt that Homecrofting is the 
greatest hope. An appeal is to be made, supported by Dr. 
Tagore and front-rank men, for a good colony in India.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. W. Preraver. 

Baghbazar, Caleutia, January 18th, 1926. 

Dr. Tagore’s letter is as follows : 

* Dear Captain Peravier,—I welcome the appeal you propose 
to make on behalf of the edueated youth of our country who need 
employment and who are wi'ling to invest a small capital. There is 
no doubt that your scheme, if helped by a sufficient number of 
supporters among the wealthy, will lead to far-reaching, beneficial 

PI a . 
results. Its chiet value lies in the new path of co-operative service 
which you open out for the boys, orphan or otherwise, who will 
be sent to join your Homecrofting colonies. I do hepe and trust 
that you may gain a sufiicient number of friends and sympathizers 
who will enable your work to fructify.—-Yours 
RABINDRANATH TAGorr.” 


. 





Kp. Spec taior.| 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 


GENERAL PANGALOS. 

PHILHELLENE writes: “IT cannot let the note on General 
Pangalos, in your issue of January 9th, pass without comment. 
Foilowing apparently an erroneous telegram on the subject, 
you speak of Theodore Pangalos as having been ‘ President 
of the court martial which ordered the execution of M. 
Counaris and the other ministers.” General 
Pangalos was, if I mistake not, at that time Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army in Thrace, a position he afterwards resigned 
in disgust at not being allowed to fight the Turks at the time 
when under pressure from the Powers, General Plastiras and 
his associates were induced to assent to the Treaty of Lausanne. 
As one who was present at the trial of Gounaris and his 
followers, I can assure you that the court martial (composed 
of eight military and three naval officers, all on the active 
list) was presided over by Col. Othonaios. I may add, as a 
legal man who has been present at more military trials than 
he can recount, that a fairer hearing than that accorded to 
those rascally politicians I have never known.” 


This is incorrect. 


Parts: AN UnrecorpED REVOLUTION IN MANNERS. 

SvupBscriBer writes: “The correspondence which h¢s been 
provoked by the article in your pages describing a modern 
counterpart of the ancient pagan Saturnalia in a Paris theatre, 
does not, I hope, give a representative view of the opinions of 
your readers. If so, 1 fear that the fate which overtook the 
Empire whose later years were marked by a moral depravity 
of which the Saturnalia was merely an indication will ulti- 
mately overtake our own. 

“For I think one may fairly say that the views of the readers 


—, 


of your excellent journal taken together would represent 
fairly enough the views and opinions of the thinking portig, 
of the nation as a whole. Unfortunately, however, the greg, 
body of the men and women who are the moral backbone o 
the country are largely inarticulate ; and the voice of thos 
whose character and conduct are our strongest Spiritug 
barrier to the inroads of materialism and sensuality jn oy 
midst is largely unheard. 

“In the stead thereof we get your correspondents ‘ Clericys: 
‘Puritan’ and the like, embracing every opportunity ¢ 
publicity ; and it is unfortunate that their specious and dap. 
gerous arguments should appear in your valuable journal 
without a word from those who in their concern for public 
decency and national righteousness profoundly disagree with 
their sophistries. 

“The arguments they use speak for themselves. Take ‘ the 
life-long struggle, and the‘ cost to health’ pleas, because in this 
country custom forbids nudity in women. 
shipping at the shrine of the most beautiful thing in the world; 
namely the naked female form. What is this but heathenism ? 
To set up that and call it an object for worship is the basest 
materialism. To worship the human, material and sensual 
spells moral bankruptcy, as the writer would realize if he 
would only be honest with his own conscience and moral 
sense. Does he not know that the body is but the lower part 
of man’s nature; the instrument and means of expression, 
to be controlled and used for moral and spiritual ends by the 
Otherwise 


And again ‘ wor. 


man himself, who is in essence mind and spirit ? 
he is nothing better than the beasts that perish. 

“And then we have * Paterfamilias’ hankering after the 
time when these lewd Parisian shows will be tolerated in this 
country. Paterfamilias indeed! Would he send his own 
daughter to be exhibited nude upon a stage for the satisfaction 
of Tom, Dick and Harry ? Let him ask himself that question, 
and, if not, what right has he to pay for having another man’s 
daughter degraded in the same way for his ? And what would 
be the next step after nudity in women, and men also we 
presume, had become a common sight in the community ? 
To what kind of entertainment would your correspondents 
then turn to stimulate their jaded aesthetic souls ? ” 


Mr. Wm. A. Thomson (Hon. Dist. Secty. of the Alliance of 
Tionour) writes : ** As a subscriber of twenty-five years standing 
I would urge that nudity, however beautiful, as a_ publi 
entertainment is not a proof that * To the pure all things 
are pure. These entertainments are for profit and not run 
from any altruistic point of view. 
display of perfection of beauty in such hollow and artificial 
Would * Clericus ” 
or daughter, however beautiful, being gazed upon by the 
average Parisian or any other audience ? The thought is 


No manly man seeks the 


surroundings. approve of his own wife 


absurd and leads nowhere but to degradation of man’s innet- 
most longings.” 


POETRY 
THAT DIED IN 


WAR 
To GII.G, 


THE TREES THE 


So gentle they, yet glorious, 
Living their lives unseen ; 
Treading the soil, victorious, 
Brave gods with banners green. 

They asked for naught but the pleasure 
Of serving the sons of men, 

Lavish with leafy treasure 

When Spring should come again. 

What answered we to their yearning ? 
What gave we for their cheer ? 

Hatred and shells and burning, 

Death in the Spring of the year, 


Gone like a vanished city, 
Tragic and far as Greece. 
God! Shall they give us pity ? 
Men! Shall they bring us peace ? 
ANGELA MorGAN. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. A Selection from Her Majesty's 
Correspondence and Journal Between the Years 1862 and 
1878. Edited by George Earle Buckle. Second Series. 
Two Vols. (John Murray. £2 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tur two new volumes of the Queen's J etters could not be 
expected to have the charm either of the girlish volumes or of 
those setting forth the Queen’s life in her happiest years, when 
she not only held an unrivalled position among the Sovereigns 
of the world, but inspired the whole British people as the ideal 
wifeand mother. But, though the present volumes may seem 
dull in comparison, they are full of historical importance, and 
throw a very strong light on the Queen’s character and mental 
abilities. All the great affairs of the world and all the great 
personages of the years between 1862 and 1878 come within 
the scope of the Letters and Diaries. 

What impresses one most is the good sense and good 
judgment which the Queen displayed in regard to the things 
of the moment, to the things which came before her in a con- 
crete shape, and upon which she had to give decisions and pass 
judgments. Here she seldom failed to hold “ the better 
opinion.” When, however, it came to considering abstract 
problems, or judging and understanding great world move- 
ments, with origins deep in the past, and tremendous implica- 
tions for the future, or again to appreciating the characters, 
abilities, and aspirations of men and nations, she was on less 
safe ground. In a word, her mind was a practical mind, and 
she triumphed, not by foree of brain power, or of will, or know- 
ledge, or even experience, but because she was sensible, honest, 
and sincere, and really wanted to do the right thing and the 
fair thing. Though in certain ways she was obstinate and pre- 
judiced, and inclined to show temper in matters which she 
did not fully understand, she would always in the end listen to 
reason. Again, she had one or two sound and simple principles 
of conduct in public affairs to which she adhered with unfal- 
tering sincerity and devotion. Her love of peace and her de- 
termination to do her best to prevent nations and men from 
quarrelling over trifles was a noble trait. She was brave and 
prepared to fight for the things which she thought essential ; 
but the notion of making wars of policy or aggression were far 
from her. Again and again she used her influence to prevent 
provocative things being said in the name of the nation because 
particular Ministers were irritable, or wanted to say smart 
things or to make a fine flourish in the face of Europe and the 
world, One cannot imagine anyone with less of the spirit of 
Machiavelli than Queen Victoria. Statecraft, intrigue, the 
use of threats in order to overawe the other side but not to 
be acted upon, making mischief between two rival Powers, or 
leading some foreign nation on against its own interests were 
things abhorrent to her—so abhorrent, indeed, that she 
seldom suspected their existence in others. If, however, she 
did discover them, she was shocked beyond measure. There 
was nothing hard or cynical in her outlook. Most people have 
a touch of cynicism in them and are rather proud of it ; but, 
though the mass of the Queen's letters is so great, and though 
she is so obviously writing openly in her diary, you search in 
vain for any trace of this unhallowed note. She was as sincere 
and straightforward with herself as she was with others—not 
always so easy to be as it seems. People will pose in front of 
a cheval glass in a dressing-room who never pose in public. 
She did not always realize the inner sense of things or pene- 
trate below the surface, and so she mistook not only motives 
but acts. But this misunderstanding never came from egotism 
or spiritual arrogance. 

It was often difficult to shake her prejudices, or to persuade 
her into giving up a cherished principle ; but the difliculty 
here was due to her sincerity—not to any wish to pose as 
infallible. In short, though in some ways she looked as if she 
were a tyrant or a die-hard, she was nothing of the kind. 
Though she probably never thought the matter out—she had 
no instinct for generalities—she felt instinctively that her 
business as a Constitutional Monarch was to warn and mode- 
fate rather than to attempt to stem the tide of public affairs 
She could show great verbal indignation when she thought her 
Ministers did foolish things, or concealed things from her and 


so forth: but she never appears to have let her feelings run 
away with her and make her wish to persecute people who had 
She had, therefore, very few enemies, and the 
minor animosities she provoked were not lasting. 


opposed her. 


Proof of how little cynical she was and how genuinely 
shocked she was by cynicism in others is afforded in what she 
writes in regard to Bismarck. Though pro-German, she was 
most anxious that the Prussians in 1870 should show magna- 
nimity. Take, for example, her telegram to the King of 
Prussia of September 19th, 1870 :— 

‘The Queen asks the King of Prussia as a friend whether, in 

the interests of suffering humanity, he could so shape his demands 
as to enable the French to accept them. The King and his splendid 
victorious Army stand so high that the Queen thinks they can 
afford, on obtaining necessary securities for preventing similar 
events or attacks, to be generous. The King’s name will stand 
even higher if he makes peace now.” 
There is a curious comment upon this point in an extract from 
the Queen’s Journal of September 25th. There she describes 
a talk with Mr. Goschen in regard to Malet’s conversation 
with Bismarck at the Prussian headquarters, which gives, 
to use the Queen’s own words, ‘“‘a most horrid idea of 
his character.” 


“The latter [Bismarck] had said, amongst other things, that all 


francs-tireurs must be hung, for they threw away their arms, when 


they liked, and fired from hidden places ; that he did not the least 
care for life as he believed in another world, and that if people 
lived 4(00) or 500 years, that might be different ! How horrid!” 
At the same time, the Queen was most anxious not te do any- 
thing which might look like intervention, or giving unasked- 
for advice to independent Powers. Here is a very wise passage 
on this matter : 

“The Queen feels so very strongly the danger to this country 
of giving advice which will not help the one party, and may turn the 
very powerful other party, already much (and unjustly) irritated 
against us, into an inveterate enemy of England, which would bo 
very dangerous and serious. She also feels that, if we offer advice, 
we shall be asked to give promises for eventual action one way 
or another, which may be very serious for us and drag us into inter- 
vention; for we could not say, if we pressed our advice, that we 
would on no account act 

The Queen's writing was excellent when her mind was 
made up, and she had really grasped the facts. Again, 
it was very good when she was describing what she had 
seen with her own eyes, as, for example, her picture of 
the sick-room of the Prince of Wales when he lay between 
life and death or the attempt on her own life. When, 
however, she had to deal with something more abstract, she 
often showed a very human confusion of mind and her style 
went all to pieces. Take the characteristic passage in regard 
to the marriages of the Royal Princesses to subjects. And 
here I should like to say in parenthesis that the letter in 
question, besides emphasizing the Queen’s style and being 
most amusing reading in itself, also shows how mistaken 
people often were as to the true attitude of the Queen on this 
matter. It was usually supposed that she made iron class 
distinctions between those of ** the Seed Royal” and people 
not of the royal caste, and there was a good deal of surly 
criticism in England in regard to the matter, for there is 
nothing that the English abhor so strongly and so instinctively 
as any suggestion that birth can cause an impassable barrier. 
King Cophetua is the man for them. As it happened, how- 
ever, the Queen did not take the German view that any 
German prince of ** equal birth” was a hundred per cent. 
better spouse for an English princess than an Englishman. 
Indeed, she took exactly the opposite view, as will be seen 
from the following extracts from letters to the Prince of 
Wales :— 

** CLAREMONT, 29th November, 1869——- ...I thank you for 
your letter received on Saturday. There is nothing about which 
I am more anxious than that you and I should hold together about 
so important a subject as this concerning Louise’s future. What 
L am trreconcilably against is the Prussian alliance, and [ have every 
reason to think that you agree with me. That which you object to 
L feel certain will be for Louise’s happiness and for the peace and 
quiet of the family. Times have much changed; great foreign 
alliances are looked on as causes of trouble and anxiety, and are of 
no good. What could be more painful than the position in which 
our family were placed during the wars with Denmark, and between 
Prussia and Austria ? Every family feeling was rent asunder, and 
we were powerless. The Prussian marriage, supposing even 
Louise wished it and liked the Prince (whereas she has not even seen 
him since she was a child), would be one which would cause nothing 
but trouble and annoyances and unhappiness, and which IL never 
would consent to. Nothing is more unpopular here or more 
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uncomfortable for me and everyone than the long residence of 
our married daughters from abroad in my house, with the quantities 
of foreigners they bring with them, the foreign view that they 
entertain on all subjects; and in beloved Papa's lifetime this 
was totally different, and besides Prussia had not swallowed every- 
thing up. You may not be aware, as | am, with what dislike 
the marriages of Princesses of the Royal family with small German 
Princes (German beggars as they most insultingly were called) 
were looked (on), and how in former days many of our Statesmen 
like Mr. Fox, Lord Melbourne and Lord Holland abused those 
marriages, and said how wrong it was that alliances with noblemen 
of high rank and fortune, which had always existed formerly and 
which are perfectly legal, were no longer allowed by the Sovereign. 
Now that the Royal family is so large (you have already five, and 
what will these be when your brothers marry ?) in these days, 
when you ask Parliament to give money to all the Princesses to 
be spent abroad, when they could perfectly marry here and the 
children succeed just as much as if they were the children of a 
Prince or Princess, we could not maintain this exclusive principle. 
As to position I see no difficulty whatever ; Louise remains what she 
is, and her husband keeps his rank (like the Mensdorffs and Victor), 
only being treated in the family as a relation when we are together.” 

There is an amazingly insular tone about the whole letter- 
It shows how exceedingly English in mind and outlook the 
Queen had become in the latter part of her reign. Hers was a 
mind naturally English. It might be the widow of some old 
squire writing about “ the quantities of foreigners * and * the 
foreign view they entertain on all subjects,’ and what a 
misery it was to all concerned when they descended on the 
’ark! One can picture how the various officials high and 
low and the domestic servants at Windsor and Balmoral had 
conveyed to Her Majesty all sorts of stories as to swaggering 
and moustached members of German suites and German 
Princes and Princesses making themselves disagreeable to 
people not accustomed to be treated as if they were dogs or 
worse. Altogether, the letter is very human and very vivid, 
and Mr. Buckle is to be congratulated on his wisdom in putting 
it in. 

J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 


THE COMPETITION 


Tux Editor offers a prize of £5 for a report, in not more than 
five hundred words exclusive of quotations, upon ten * Bio- 
graphies for Beginners * submitted for a previous competition. 
These entries were quoted in our issue of last week. The 
prize will be awarded to the competitor whose report is con- 
sidered best, whether his judgment agrees with the majority 
or not. Competitors need not comment upon all the rhymes. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, March 5th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 391 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
Mr. Humpury Warp has compiled a very interesting and valu- 
able volume in the privately-printed History of the Athenacum. 
It is a chastening thought, as we scan the names of those 
elected to the Athenaeum in former years, how many men of 
high purpose and great attainment have passed from common 
memory, leaving scarcely a ripple on the waters of oblivion, 
Books such as this do something to blunt the “ lion paws” 
of time, and something also to remind us how transitory a 
thing is fame. 

* * * * 

This reviewer remembers seeing ** Kid * Lewis when he was 
training at Richmond, and noticing, during the “ Kid's” 
punching practice, that wonderful torso (especially the 
shoulder muscles) to which Mr. Wignall alludes in The Sweet 
Science (Chapman and Hall, 15s.).. He very rightly says that 
Lewis was one of the greatest natural glove fighters of his time, 
and the observations he makes on his fall from popularity 


are as just as they are generous. It is interesting to read 


es 


that Jack Dempsey (who, by the way, is being criticize 
in the United States as “ too rich to fight ”) considers that 
the mule-kick power of Carpentier’s right would haye 
knocked him out at Jersey City if it had landed an_ jneh 
lower down. The Sweet Science is clever, amusing, and infoy. 
mative. 

* * * * 

Why dees Mr. Buchanan publish nine pictures of himself, 
including a big “ close-up ’? which would only be justified ig 
he were a Novello or Valentino ? In his book, Sahara (Murray, 
21s.), there are also numerous portraits of his faithful camel, 
but these are quite in place, indeed the camel provides us 
with good entertainment. The illustrations, with the first. 
mentioned exceptions, are really beautiful, and the text, 
though it has no particular distinction, is very readable. 

* * * * 

Messrs. Constable have published the ninth and tenth 
volumes of the Works of Thomas Love Peacock (2 guineas net), 
The * Essay on Gastronomy and Civilization” is a paper of 
pure delight, written in the highest of Peacock’s high spirits, 
It ranges from “ the turnips of Cincinnatus to Andrew Marvel's 
cold shoulder of mutton,” with delightful divagations on the 
ethics of intoxication and the metaphysic of cooking. We are 
inclined to doubt Peacock’s assertion that Alexander “if he 
ever exceeded at all” was only drunk when the day’s work 
was done. But who shall now decide ? 

* * * * 

On the subject of eating, we would mention FKating for 
Perfect Health, by Mrs. Milton Powell (Lutterworth, 3s. 6d.), 
She quotes Sir William Roberts saying that * one generation 
of scientific dietetics would produce an influence upon humanity 
second only to a new creation of the race,” and all her recom- 
mendations for food reform are worthy at least of attention. 
To avoid sham foods, that fill without feeding, and to eat less 
meat is surely wise advice. Mrs. Powell reinforces her plea for 
vegetarianism with Cowper’s dictum, ** I would not enter on 
my list of friends . . . the man who needlessly sets foot upona 
worm,” and proceeds to give us much interesting information 
on vitamins, food frauds and health diet. By taking the 
author's advice, many a reader might save many a costly 
consultant's fee. 

* * * * 
We had imagined that wine-treading was a romantic affair: 
“This year the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls” 
but as regards port, at any rate, the vintage is pressed 
(according to the illustrations in Mr. Todd’s delightful book 
on Port, issued by Cape at 5s.) with wooden implements by 
peasants who look by no means exhilarated or romantic. 
Whatever our views on alcohol may be, this is a deeply 
interesting work, representing a vast amount of information 
compressed into a small space. We note with amazement, 
from Mr. Todd’s graph of the port imports into England from 
1678 to the present day, that except for a drop during the 
Peninsular War, the consumption has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds. We now import over a million pipes a year. 
How many glasses of wine per adult per annum does this 
represent ? We recommend this little book on how to buy, 
serve, store and drink England’s most popular wine, for if a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. 
* * * * 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has written five booklets on great painters 
(Leonardo da Vinci, Giorgione, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Franz 
Hals, each 5s. Methuen.) with that easy grace and insight into 
essentials which always informs his work and makes him s0 
charming a guide. The illustrations are excellent. Lucrezia 
Crivelli leaves the Louvre to come to life in the pages of the 
Leonardo da Vinci booklet, and meets our glance with those 
frankly modern eyes of hers—eyes that for all her youth seem 
to hold secrets more profound than Mona Lisa’s. The latter, 
by the way, does not sit amid her rocks in the frontispiece, as 
we expected. Mr. Lucas is never banal: instead of La 
Gioconda he gives us a beautiful reproduction of a probably 
genuine Leonardo—a Madonna and Child— which is now in 
Russia. 

* * * * 

The price of the Book of Etiquette, which was mentioned last 
week, is 15s. 6d. for the two volumes (Associated Bookbuyers 
Co.). 
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WILLIAM 


The Life of William Godwin. 
16s. ) 
Mr. Ramsay MacDOonALn is said to have once remarked that 
English Socialism goes back to Godwin rather than to Marx. 
At first sight one is tempted to say, ** So much the worse for 
English Socialism.” For Godwin was in many ways an almost 
startlingly unattractive figure. His whole life might be made 
to serve as the reductio ad absurdum of the doctrinaire. Born 
of that thick, rich, Nonconformist stock which has thrown so 
many strange men up into English public life, Godwin early 
came to the conclusion that he was a man of genius. He came 
to London determined to become a famous author ; accord- 
ingly he sat down to write a book which would, he felt quietly 
confident, set the world completely and immediately to rights. 
He wrote the book and called it An Inquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Political Justice. In February, 1793, the book 
appeared. At once (and here is what makes the story inte- 
resting) its reception fully justified his expectations. Instead 
the immediate disillusionment which is conventionally 


GODWIN 


By Ford K. Brown. (Dent. 


ol 
supposed to await such super-doctrinaire young men, an 
immediate and overwhelming appreciation was shown to the 
young philosopher. Perhaps in no other year in the history 
of England could such a book as Political Justice have been 
written ; certainly at no other period could it have been thus 
received. To say that Political Justice was Utopian would be 
a hopeless understatement, and also a misrepresentation. As 
Hazlitt, first and last the acutest of Godwin’s critics, pointed 
out, Political Justice was the first fully fledged statement of 
utilitarianism It was the first but also the most uncom- 
promising and complete. Godwin genuinely believed that 
human action invariably sprang from pure reason and nothing 
else. He saw that men had only to behave reasonably to 
each other in order to achieve a Paradise on earth; ergo, 
mankind was just about to enter such a Paradise. The fall of 
the Bastille had opened its door. Political Justice was the 
comprehensive Baedeker which they would need to find their 
way about in the new fortress of human rights. To us, a 
wearied and disillusioned generation, it seemed almost incon- 
ceivable that such a book could have ever been taken seriously. 
Asa matter of fact, it was not only taken seriously but actually 
swept the country. Hostile critics were cowed into silence 
and Godwin, in Coleridge’s words, became “a captain and 
chief of men.’ There is no need to tell again the dreary story 
of the inevitable fall of Godwin and his Jacobin friends : to 
relate the tragedy of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary 
Wollstonecraft, still less to probe, as Mr. Brown rightly does, 
the depths of degradation to which Godwin fell when he ran 
the bookshop in Skinner Street. We all know how he became 
but a common sponger on his friends, how he devoted that 
extraordinary energy, which he had intended should reform 
he world, to raising, by devices of pathetic ingenuity, large 
sums of money from his friends. The squalid story of his re- 
lationship with Shelley is, of course, the best-known part of 
Godwin’s life, and, unfortunately for him, the most unpleasant 
ofall. Mr. Brown tells it, as far as we can see, with scrupulous 
impartiality. 

When one sets out Godwin’s life story thus baldly, it sounds 
too common and squalid to be worthy of interest. He was, 
ls, merely a young, naive, priggish, 
fellow who imagined that he was just about to usher the world 
into the millennium, when in fact he was only entering on 
And yet the fact 
remains that Godwin somehow or other has managed to impress 


* clever-foolish ” 


one tee 


twenty vears of defrauding his friends. 


himself on us, in spite of everything, as a great man. Hazlitt, 
as usual, found the mot juste. “* Lis name is an abstraction in 
letters.” This was written in Godwin’s own life-time; the 
description cannot be bettered to-day. The world, we sup- 
pose, has half forgiven Godwin’s arrogance, his baseness, even 
his extreme tediousness, because he was one of the first men 
to look conseiously and vitaulistically forward towards a higher 
type of man. And for all our present disillusionment, for all 
the immense complications and postponements that have 
occurred since his day, the mind of the world has continued 
to look in his direction. Another philosopher, seemingly the 
very antithesis of our subject, has summed up the tragedy of 
Godwin’s life in a few sentences : 


“Ti } would go up high then use your own legs! Do not get 
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yourselves carried aloft ; do not seat yourselves on othefpeople’s 
backs or heads! Thou hast mounted, however, on horseback ? 
Thou now ridest briskly up to thy goal? Well my friend! But 
thy lame foot is also with thee on horseback! When thou 
alightest from thy horse: precisely on thy height, thou higher man 

then wilt thou stumble.” 
Godwin rode briskly to his goal on the back of the naive 
theorizing of Political Justice. But his lame foot was still with 
him. When he got to his goal the fact that he was but a 
shallow, pedantic, half-educated Nonconformist 
preacher tripped him up and sent him headlong. 

Mr. Brown has given us an exceedingly good life. We should 
imagine that it will long remain the standard work on Godwin. 


young 


MATHEMATICS, IMITATION, AND 


MUSIC 


Beethoven. By Paul Bekker. Translated by M. M. Bozrean, 
(Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Beethoven's Letters. Selected by A. Eaglefield-Hull. Tr 
lated by J. S. Shedlock (Dent 10s. 6d.) 

Beethoven in his Own Words. Compiled and annotated 
Friedrich Kerst. (Geoffrey Bles. 5s.) 


Music is the hardest of the arts to interpret in any terms 
but its own. It would reduce a critic to despair to be asked 
the significance (as Mr. Clive Bell would put it) of a musical 
There is a tale of a lady who asked Stravinski what 
lie re plied, 


phrase. 
the clarionet was * saying ~ in one of his works. 
“It's saying I am a clarionet, I am a ciarionet ! 
Now many critics are content to leave the matter there. 
Music is a web of sound to them, and the bliss of music 
consists in the light-footedness and intricacy and, as it wer 
the logical beauty of rhythm and tone patiern. So music 
comes to be compared with mathematics, and is taken, indeed 
Are there directions on the 
er‘oso. and such? But these 
are the merest metaphors, or not even metaphors: they are 


shorthand guides through the inexhaustible fullness of all 


for the mathematics ef sound. 


seore, affefuoso. appassionato, 


possible variations ef stress and rhythm. 


Of course, there is deseriptive music, or programme music ; 


that is a kind of trickery or vast joke, a mathematician o! 


music would say. There is no objection to dogs howling. or 
bombs exploding, or trees rustling in music ; no more objection 
than to ventriloquism on the stage. But the properly musical 


+ 


interest of programme music is not in its imitations or special 
If there is interest at all in it, then here again it 


effects. 

is the network or pattern or dance or whatever you choos« 
to call it that makes its beauty, and nothing else. 
that there is still som 


contusion in this 


It seems, however, 
seemingly cold and rational theory. We must allow that 
music is not written to draw tears from the eves or to soothe 
the savage breast. There is nothing more disagreeable than 
the way some people have of listening to music with their 
For that matter 
even a tragedy is not to be judged by the sobs it can draw 

The first 


appreciation is peace and stillness of body and mind. 


skins. or watering their souls with music 


requirement for artistic 
Physi 
logical seratchings are of the world of pleasure and pain 


Grand Guienol 


from the susceptible. 


and lack of control, and lack of meaning. 
is the very denial of tragedy. But sadness and jov remain, 
transfigured, it is true, spiritualized, if vou like, but certainly 


not frozen out. We know them sub specie aeternitutis, as 
the gods know and love them. As a protest against the 
orgiast. the mathematician is a good man, much to be praised. 


As a fighter against cuckoo-shouts and dripping rain and 


bombinations, the hocus pocus of music, he deserves ev« 


sympathy. But if he thinks he is not, or must not be, touch 
bv what he hears, if he thinks that his being is not, or must 
not be, changed by music, if he thinks that music is n 
continuous comment upon life, full of meaning and valu 


then very plainly he is a bad man, and deseryes to be sh 
against the arts. 


stig } ! ] itt 


The reasons why such a critic can raise his head wi 


for blasphemy 
impunity and feel sure that no one will convict him of stupidity 


are various. ‘lo begin with, there is music, good of its kind 


which is pure mathematics There are poems and paintings 


too. whose only virtues are technical. But, more tmportant 
than this, the difficulty of transferring painting or architecture 
or music into words is almost absolute A train of meanings 


has found its natural expression in music. The meanings 
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are the music. Religious music, for example, is not hymn- 
setting: it is music which in itself creates beyond the mind 
the enlightenment of religion. But if a lesser man in the 
creative use of words than the composer was in the use of 
sound attempts to transcribe the motions of that music he 
would produce horrors of platitude and emptiness—as we all 
observe in the concert-programmes. 

I should like to repeat that warning “ beyond the mind.” 
Perhaps the key will be found there. For an artist is an 
alchemist. He works with the undifferentiated first substance 
of idea and meaning, the resolution of meaning. Let me 
put it more concretely. Beethoven is a lover fof woods and 
fields. He writes :— 

** How happy I am to be able to wander among bushes and herbs, 
under trees and over rocks; no man can love the country as I 
love it. Woods, trees and rocks send back the echo that man 
desires.” 

We get nearer to him still when he says :— 
5 A 

“* My miserable hearing does not trouble me here. In the country 
it seems as if every tree said to me, ‘ Holy ! holy !’—-Who ean give 
complete expression to the ecstasy of the woods! QO, the sweet 
stillness of the woods !” 

And a third quotation will round off the subject. Remem- 
ber, of course, that Beethoven is not a creator in words, and 
isn’t trying to be. 

** Nature is a glorious school for the heart! ‘Tis well: 1 shall 
be a scholar in this school and bring an eager heart to her instruction. 
Here I shall learn wisdom, the only wisdom that is free from disgust ; 
here [ shall learn to know God and find a foretaste of heaven in 
His knowledge. Among these occupations my earthly days shall 
flow peacefully along until I am accepted into that world where | 
shall no longer be a student, but a knower of wisdom.” 

When he writes a * Pastoral” sonata, do the trees and 
rocks and brooks and bridges come in? At any rate, not 
in their corporeal nature. He composes. not from the object, 
but from the ecstasy of mood in himself. His particularity is 
of the movements of his spirit. Far from being meaningless, 
the music is all meaning. The landscape may as well not 
be spoken of ; for it is Beethoven * the knower of wisdom,” 
who writes music. 

It must be admitted that it is not always so, even with 
Beethoven. At times he will write a battle-piece with bangs 
and thunders. We sce it as battle-piece, and not as wisdom. 
But there the alchemy has failed. His mood has not been 
reduced to its elements, to its pure idea. To use a theological 
term, the work of clevation has not been accomplished. 

None the less, it is superlatively Beethoven, of all musicians 
whose music is meaning, who comments upon the depths 
and energies of life. It is legitimate and praiseworthy, 
then, for Mr. Paul Bekker in his book on Beethoven to devote 
a section to The Poetic Idea in his music. We are first given 
the biography, and afterwards a thorough analysis of the 
separate works. Between the two we have the bridge between 
the man and his art. And though we cannot expect that 
Mr. Bekker should report in words what it was Beethoven's 
will to express in music with a beauty comparable to that of 
the actual self-expression, he is a fine fellow for trying, and he 
suceceds better than anyone could expect. 

Beethoven, Goethe, Schiller, Kant. the French Revolution, 
Illuminism, Faust, Prometheus, freedom, the freedom of 
man, the heroic freedom of man... is there an equation 
here?) Let us consult Nietzsche on Beethoven's meaning :— 

*“Now the slave is a free man, now all the stubborn, hostile 
barriers, which necessity, caprice, or ‘shameless fashion’ has set 
up between man and man, are broken down.” 

That is less than a half :— 

“These free and lonely men know that they perpetually seem 
other than they are. While they wish for nothing but truth and 
honesty, they are in a net of misunderstanding ; and that ardent 
desire cannot prevent a mist of false opinions, of adaptations and 
wrong conclusions, of partial misapprehension and intentional 
reticence, from gathering round their actions. And there settles 
a cloud of melancholy on their brows: for such natures hate the 
necessity of pretence worse than death : and the continual bitterness 
gives them a threatening and voleanic character. They take 
revenge from time to time for their forced concealment and self- 
restraint: they issue from their dens with lowering looks: their 
words and deeds are explosive, and may lead to their own destruc- 
tion. Yet there are always some demi-gods who can bear life 
under these fearful conditions and can be their conquerors : and if 
you would hear their lonely chant, listen to the music of Beethoven.” 
This is better ;. almost as much as can be said. Yet Nietzsche 
himself did not recognize how very explicit Beethoven was. 
Freedom is his doctrine, but the freedom was controlled, and 


———e 


to him republicanism was to be combined with aristocracy 
an aristocracy of inward strength. ‘ Morality,” he writes 
“is the strength of men who distinguish themselves ove 
others, and it is mine.” “TI, too, am a king.” Power was 
to dictate function, but primarily power over one’s own 
** spiritual and temporal realm of the mind.” 

There was never, in music, so much stress and pain carried 
by the human will and subdued to triumph. Chopin’; 
melancholy we know to be self-pity ; there is no touch of jt 
in Beethoven. How strangely, yet typically, it reads when 
he notes down :— 

“TI will grapple with Fate ; it shall not quite bear me down, 


O, it is lovely to live life a thousand times !” 


In common with Goethe, whom he so greatly admired, man 
was his hero, man worthy of freedom. And if his heroic 
man was more dynamic, more explosive, more ecstatic, less 
talkative than Goethe’s, so much the greater he. 

These are poor things to say of Beethoven, since almost 
every phrase of his later work is full of utterance and has the 
pavic Of prophecy. It would be better, perhaps, to tum 
wholly to his life and to his letters to explain what sort of 
man was expressing himself in music. Dr. Eaglefield-Hul! 
has selected a number of representative letters from Dr, 
Kalischer’s complete collection and Mr. Shedlock has trans. 
lated them quite serviceably. Explanatory notes by Dr, 
Kalischer himself are included. And if a reader~xhould 
wish rather to have the most important observations of 
Beethoven before him, he cannot do better than buy Mp, 
Kerst’s book. ‘The translation is excellent. 

ALAN PorrTeR, 


WILLIAM COBBETTS 
Cobbett. By G. K. Chesterton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


laure, to William Cobbett, was a crusade. He loved the noise 
of battle ; his was the large imagination that glories in the 
symbol and the coloured gesture ; and the Holy Land to 
which his eyes were constantly turned was England. With 
such a man Mr. Chesterton’s sympathies are both obvious and 
charming. He could hardly have chosen a subject more 
admirably suited to his pen. Not that, with this vigorous little 
book, he has added vet another to the many Lives of “ the 
rural rider”: if it is for the facts of Cobbett’s life that you 
are looking, there is Mr. G. D. H. Cole's admirable volume: 
Mr. Chesterton has endeavoured rather to give us ** something 
as simple as the single line that marks the sweeping curve or 
the sharp corner of a weather-chart.’ The result is a book 
that is as much Chesterton as Cobbett, stimulating, para- 
doxical, poetical, and full of gusto. 

One of the strongest bonds here between author and subject 
is, of course, Cobbett’s view of mediaevalism. He did not see 
it as a romance or an antiquarian delight ; for him the question 
of the past was not a historical point to be decided, but rather 
* a legal wrong to be righted.” He really believed that * the 
good old times were dead. He had seen, bright with its 
edge of wonder, *‘ the simple fact that the principle of mediae- 
val trade was admittedly comradeship and justice, while the 
principle of modern trade was avowedly competition and 
greed: and that simple fact had blinded him to other and 
not less important facts. He sought indeed to build Jerusalem 
in England’s green and pleasant land; but it was no New 
Jerusalem. Hle looked ever backward, taking his inspiration 
from the past, as if there alove lay the foundations on which 
to build a better England. In one sense, of course, he was 
stupendously right. Riding up and down the country, with 
his white hair blown back from his bared head, he saw the 
spires and towers of England's mediaeval churches ; and he 
knew that such an architecture could only flower where a 
people are spiritual and single-minded. He saw stone foliage 
and face carved in shy and shadowy places ; and he knew that 
the craftsman—-whatever his material condition— must have 
been spiritually free to make such beauty. He could not believe, 
and rightly, that such a spirituality was for ever lost. He 
only knew that it was sleeping in the century into which he 
had been born. 

With such an attitude we have no quarrel. Suppose a stone- 
mason of to-day (to take this one craft only) were to be 


allowed the freedom of his mediaeval ancestor: suppose, 


that is to say, he were allowed, whilst yet obeying the master- 
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design of the whole, to express himself freely within the limits 
of his particular niche and cranny ; what would be the result ? 
No, one must share Cobbett’s view that the average craftsman 
of to-day (if it is not even a misnomer so to call him) is devoid 
of the inspiration that makes our Gothic churches such mines 
of minute art; he is spiritually asleep, and he still shows but 
the slightest signs of waking. It is not then with Cobbett’s 
attitude, in this particular sense at least, that we disagree. 
It is rather with Cobbett’s conception of his mission. ile 
conceived himself to be a reformer. He was in reality a 
priest, a poet. That is why he could join forces whole- 
jeartedly neither with the ‘Tories nor with the Radicals. 
That is why, too, he failed in Parliament. fie was outside 
politics. Karly in his book Mr. Chesterton comes near the 
truth when he says: “ Cobbett was not merely concerned 
with what is called the welfare of the workers: he was 
very much concerned for their dignity, their good name, 
j ile comes even nearer 


their honour, and even their glory.” 
Hlow often, 


to the truth in his analysis of Cobbett as mystic. 
in the Rural Rides, he expresses himself as having seen things 
symbolically! As Mr. Chesterton points out, to whom clse 
would have occurred the idea of going to Old Sarum? Yet 
the poct and 


that journey was characteristic of Cobbett : 
and the 


erusader in him could be satisfied with nothing less ; 
mystic in him called it at once and ever after the Accursed 
fill. So it was with London, that he called the Wen. And 
so it was with the gridiron that he hung before his Kensington 
farm. Reformer? “ifis was the sort of speaking,” says 
Mr. Chesterton, * that may make the welkin ring, but only 
makes the chairman ring a little bell.” Here, then, is a book 
that, for all its tendency to over-tolerance, is yet a very 
Other 
writers in plenty have pointed out the strength and weakness 
of Cobbett’s views on reform. Other biographers have 
revealed his folly in attempting to graft the old upon the new. 
jut Mr. Chesterton is the first fully to disclose Cobbett the 


necessary pendant to such a biography as Mr. Cole's. 


crusader, poet and priest. 


NED 
PETRA 
Petra. By Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy, LL.D., F.R.S., 
(“Country Life.” 4 guineas.) 
Or Petra, capital of the Nabatacans and later a Roman 
city, ving in the mountains between the Dead Sea and the 
Guif of Aqaba, ancient writers tell us little, and difficulties 
f exploration have prevented our obtaining much archaeo- 
itherto there has been no satisfactory 





logieal evidence. i 
English book on the subject. The field had been left to the 
Germans. The principal remains are the monuments cut 
in the rock. in the cliffs surrounding the site and far up 
the neighbouring gorges— massive pylons of the Nabataeans 
ind ornate Graeco-Roman facades which have an = incon- 
griously Commonplace air in their wild setting. 

Sir Alexander Kennedy has gone over the ground thoroughly, 
ind has given us a record, verbal and photographic, which 
makes his book an authoritative work of reference. The 
wthor indulges but little in theories, and is content to 
sive a detailed account of a great number of monuments, 
with an occasional suggestion regarding their chronology 
Ile especially discusses the Nabataean remains, 


or purpose. 
well-known 


which have been neglected in favour of the 
classical monuments. and he makes interesting observations 
on native peculiarities. This is a book for the student who 
already knows something of the subject rather than for the 
general public. It does not 
Petra (for example, the ruins of the city itself are very briefly 
mentioned); the arrangement is encyclopaedic rather than 
expository ° 
to the Petraean archaeologist but not to the unlearned reader. 

The admirable photographs, over two hundred in number, 
including air-plane mosaics and obliques, are no less important 
than the text. They show almost every monument mentioned, 
besides many topographical features, and, with the text, 
supply a mass of detailed information about the site and 
It is astonishing how much is revealed by 
We cannot end this short notice of a 
congratulating 


there are allusions which convey a meaning 


its surroundings. 
the camera on high. 
most welcome and valuable work without 
Sir Alexander Kennedy on his fine spirit. To have undertaken 
such researches at his age was heroic. 


give a complete account of 


A SHOOTING 


Game Pie. By Eric Parker. 


ANTHOLOGY 
(Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Every study and gunroom, where old sporting prints hang on 
the walls, should have a copy of this very ingenious anthology 
It is all about the sport of shooting, 
but the emphasis is never on the 


on the table or bookshelf. 

either directly or indirectls 
noise of the gun, but rather on those sights and sounds, and 
indeed smells, which make naturalists of most sportsmen, of 
the best keepers and indeed (may one say ?) of the less cruel 
Mr. Parker might have quoted Walter 


Scott's question and answei 


or g reedy poacher. 


“What is it steels the sportsman’s heart 


f 


It is his conscious pride of ar 


But the quotations, especially from that happy sportsman 
whose death all who love sport lament, Hesketh-Prichard, 
from Mr. Parker himself, from Charles St. John and C. J. 
Cornish known best of all to old readers of the Spectator — 
these and many others indicate that conscious art is secondary 
to an overwhelming delight in the open life. ‘The Moor,’ 
* The Forest,” ** The Booksheif,”’ ** The Kitchen,” ** Yarns,’ 
* Weather,” * The Philosophy of it,” are titles of some of the see- 
tions not devoted to particular game birds or mammals. ** The 
Philosophy of it” is the largest of all the groups, 
must confess it does not in the least describe a good number 


though one 
of the subscript passages. Whenever we pick up any anthology 
on a favourite theme all of us say instantly, after a cursory 
glance at the index, * Why ever did he not include ? 
And here it would not be difficult to go on suggesting omissions 
till midnight. Where is “the Master of Game”? Selous, 
Millais, Jefferies, Hudson ? Should game pie be an exclusively 
British dish ? Would it not have been broad-minded to include 
some of the critics of the killer of game ? 
only mean that there is room for an anthology twice the size. 


But such absences 


Perhaps some of the selections are a little too short ; but the 
volume has the crowning gift of charm, and pleases by reason 
well as the industry and learning of the 
compiler. It is pleasant to 
be reminded that Dame Berners in The Boke of St. Albans 
ealled a flock of starlings a murmuracion of stares,” and 
that three hundred vears later Folkard protested against the 
** improper slang’ of applying 
description of wildfowl.” But the latest quotations are 


of the character as 
The centuries are well covered. 


* flock to any, or every, 
the best : and as cood come from hewspa} rs aS from books. 
More new friends will be found than old ones missed : and the 
dd zest to every 


possession of the book will Sportsman's 


pastime, 


FROM MACHIAVELLI TO MORNAY 
The Political Consequences of the Reformation. } the 
Rev. R. H. Murray. Ernest Benn os. net 
Dr. Murray's penclrating study of Erasmus and Luther, 
which appeared a few years ago, attested his thorough know- 
ormation. His new 


ledge of the polemical literature of the Ref 
volume is equally thorough and stimulating. He begins with 
an essay on Machiavelli, to show how Europe stood on the eve 
of the great revolution in thought produced by Luther. He 
then proceeds to discuss in turn the political doctrines of 
Luther, Calvin, Bodin, Calvin's disciples—Beza, Hotman 
and Duplessis Mornay, the Leaguers and Jesuits, and finally 
Lutimer, Buchanan. Sir Thomas 


the British speculators, 
Dr. Murray's close fainiliarity 


Smith and the judicious Hooker. 
with their writings gives a freshness to his exposition which is 
too often lacking in manuals of political science. The problems 
which these men had to face as a consequence of the sundering 
of the Church and State are still with us; there is an almost 
startling modernity in many of their doctrines and not least, 
eddly enough, in the teaching of the Jesuits like Suarez, who 
= defends the people against the Sovereign, the poor against 
the rich, liberty against absolutism,” and who sanctions 
tvrannicide. The Jesuits in their hatred of Henri IL and 
Henri IV professed democratic views, of which the sincerity 
may be questioned. Mornay, the moderate Huguenot, detested 
tvrants, but he was careful to deny the right of the individual 
citizen toresist them ; that was the business of the leaders of the 
people, and the Long Parliament was to show how his doctrine, 
immensely popular with the Puritans, could be applied. 
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BUDDHA DIE? 


Annual Report, 1922-1923. 


HOW DID 
Archaeological Survey of India. 


Tue most important event 
1922-23 in India was that a sum of neariy £20,000 was 
retrenched from the slender resources of those whose duty 
it is to look after India’s ancient monuments. Thus we learn 
with sorrow that at the tomb of Nizamu-d-din, that enchanted 
acre in the Delhi suburbs that seems still to be haunted 
ground, where the jackal ery (prophetically perhaps ?) that 
it is a far ery to Delhi (Dilli dur ast), and the night seems 
alive with phantom armies, the sadly needed funds for the 
restoration of the tomb of the Sufi saint have not been forth- 
coming, so that there has been a collapse of masonry, bringing 
the shrine a step nearer to the dust that conquers ali in India. 
however, that in the Fort of Agra 


It is good news, 


the hideous modern barracks have been separated from those 


exquisite memorials of the glory of the Moghuls which front 
the Jumna. 
octavo reproductions of the work of the archacological depart- 
ment, from which we would select for meution the interesting 
figure of Buddha presenting the conquered snake (symbolical 
of control over the passions) to Kasyapa and the remarkable 
Buddha from Bodh-gaya, seated in the ** lotus” posture with 
arms (now broken) behind him. This is not a 
common posture for statues of the “ Enlightened One,” 
although it may be seen in real life any day by Ganges-side, 
as practised by the Yogis. The object of 
said to be an arrest of the circulation in arms and legs to 
ease the strain on the heart during certain 
exercises in breathing and meditation. 

* Did Buddha die of eating pork ?” is an arresting query 
to find ina Government publication. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni tells us that the commonly accepted version in the 
West that the Buddha and his followers partook of a meal 
consisting of roast pork, served with cakes and rice, and that 
the Buddha took for himself the pork (he being the only man 
present who could digest such heavy meat) is in all probability 
erroneous. Mr. Ram Sahni suggests thet the expression 
sukaramaddavam means what is easily digested and_ soft, 
for instance, rice seasoned with the five products of the cow. 
Another interpretation of this expression would have us read 
instead of “the palatable meat of the boar,” something 
entirely different —* the wild pig's delight,” i.e., a species of 
edible mushroom, mueh sought after by the Indian boar, 
Thus, the Buddha may have been poisoned as many a 
pienicker has been. But there is no clear-cut evidence 
that he died of anything except old age, passing into para- 
nirvana as and when he wished. We have not space to do 
justice to this interesting survey, but we trust that with the 
coming of happier times in India, her shrines and monuments 
will receive the attention which they deserve. 

F, Yreats-Brown. 


crossed 


the position is 


so it is claimed 


SONGS 


Songs of Praise. 
is.) 


OF PRAISE 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. With Music 
ADVANCE in English congregational psalmody has long been 
spasmodic and unsatisfactory. The Primitive Methodist and 
Congregational Churches hymnals which contrast 
favourably with the conservatism of the Nationa! Church, 
hitherto content with Hymns Ancient and Modern, and loath 
to avail itself even of the excellent English Hymnal. Now, 
on the inspiration of certain Anglican leaders, this book 
appears ; but its editors have laboured with their gaze fixed 
not merely upon their own Church and nation; they have, 
as the preface asserts, looked rather towards a wider horizon 
* both in the British Commonwealth and in the United States, 
to which latter country,” as they rightly say, ** we owe many 
of our best nineteenth-century hymns.” 

I ts diflicult to define a truly great hymn. The least narrow- 
ness of religious vision, a. marked weakness of the verse or 
any falling short of universality in the appeal of the tune 
employed will spoil that unity which makes, which indeed is, 
the hymn. 

In Songs of Praise a body of classic and modern poctry 
is impressed into service as Christian song. Of these picces, 


possess 


of the archacological year of 


In the Report under review there are forty-two 


a 
Shakespeare’s sonnet, “* Poor soul the centre of my sinful 
arth,” Vaughan’s “They are all gone into the world of 
light,” Shelley's lines, ** The world’s great age begins anew,” 
and the ending of the Semichorus of Pities in Mr. Hardy's 
The Dynasts are perhaps the most striking. If they and 
their many companions can find acceptable musical expression, 
there is surely no reason why they should not be used for 
purposes of worship. The innovation is courageous and 
challenging. Alone it would make the book noteworthy. 
But, apart from such “hymns in the making,” Songs of 
Praise is rich in sifted grain. Most of the first-class hymns in 
our language appear duly in their places ; social and inter. 
national responsibilities are rightly stressed as in no preceding 
book. 

If one criticizes at all adversely it is because the beok holds 
such promise that, by reason of a single obvious defect, 
it must not be allowed to fail. It is remarkable that Jean 
Ingelow’s hymn “* And didst thou love the race that loved not 
thee? (Artavia) should not appear; that  Binney's 
* Eternal Light” (Neweastle) and Matheson’s “O Love 
that will not let me go ~ (St. Margaret) are not printed. It js 
no less strange that the finest of all missionary hymns, 
Matheson’s * Gather us in” (Eversley) should be omitted, 
Palgrave’s “Thou says’t Take up thy cross” (Braden) js 
missing, so also is Mary Lathbury’s exquisite evening hymn 
** Day is dying in the west * (Sennen). Lyte’s ** Whom should 
we love like thee ~ (St. Godric) should have found a place 
together with Sternhold’s ** O God my strength and fortitude” 
(St. David). Where is Watts’s * Awake our souls ~ (Samp- 
son), by some adjudged one of the best of all his compositions ? 
Could not John Wesley's translation from Terstegen “ Thou 
hidden love of God ~ (St. Catherine) have been incorporated ; 
or a better example from Conder found ? 
from Joseph of the Studium * Safe home, safe home in port,” 
should surely have been taken over from Hymns Ancient and 
Modern and given Sullivan’s tune? These 
be complained of by thousands, not with carp or cavil, but 
with disappointment and a great hope that the defect will 
be removed. At the same time the recognized version of 
Bunyan’s “hobgoblin hymn” should be substituted for 
that now given: the present unkterary reading is a mistake. 

One is glad to discover in the Preface a wise remark upon 
congregational pitch and a still more pointed note on pace. 
* It is,” writes the editors, “* the custom of English churches 
to sing Chorales and the older tunes much too fast.” This 
is true. Always the sense of the poetry shouid dictate speed 
and phrasing and no final syllable of any word in any line 
should ever be left inarticulate through speed. Many hymns 
are invocatory ; and organists should especially remember 
that such hymns, when hurried over, become as irreverent 
and uncomfortable as gabbled prayers. 

Time alone will bring full appreciation of the work. Judged 
by the tests to which it is being subjected in the new Cathedral 
of Liverpool, where congregations, often without choirs, 
are learning new hymns weekly, it will be popular. But it 
will never achieve its wider pretensions unless it glean the 
missing grain. It must do so. Then succeeding generations 
will speak of it as a landmark, not only in hymnology, but 
in ecclesiastical history. Meanwhile, those that profess the 
faith, or regard it with reverent agnosticism, should ponder 
this book and speed its progress. E. B. P. 


The translation 


omissions will 


CURRENT 
THE OTHER STORY OF 


(London : 


LITERATURE 
COAL. By T. J. 
G. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tis depressing work is written by a man who has been a 
miner for thirty years, who has the powers and perseverance 
to complete a book in fluent though not perfect English, and 
who as a County Councillor should not have an entirely 
narrow outlook. We doubt that it could have any provenance 
but South Wales, for its bitterness is extreme. Mr. Parry- 
Jones, apparently a theoretic Socialist and nationalizer, gives 
a rare good mark to present-day coal-owners and a very few 
bad marks to miners, other than Communist extremists. We 
do not doubt his honesty or think that these are only thrown 
in to give an effect of fairness. To him the miners are prac- 


Parry 


tically all patient, high-principled, down-trodden toilers (there 
are necessary inconsistencies in this picture). 


The owners, 
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directors and managers are as a whole an unprincipled set of 
rascals. Of course, this is not true, but what 
of the masters done to dispel this view ? What we deplore 
is that it should be possible for a man like Mr. Parry-Jones, 
and presumably thousands of other men of smaller powers, 


have most 


to believe such things. Such bitter antagonism cannot 
fourish if it is wholly one-sided, nor indeed arise where 
there is any intercourse that is not antagonistic. The 


outlook would be brighter if the owners would study this 
travesty of themselves as human beings and us business men, 
and would, as they easily could, prove it false. 


ow TO COMPILE A HISTORY AND PRESENT-DAY 

RECORD OF VILLAGE LIFE. By Joan Wake. (North- 

ampton : The County Federation of Women’s Institutes. Is.) 
LocaL patriotism shown in and fostered by local historical 
work has always had our strong support, and we have rejoiced 
to see the encouragement which the Times has lately been 
giving to it. To those who can do anything of the kind in 
their own neighbourhoods we recommend this revised edition 
of Miss Wake’s admirable pamphlet, 
help Women’s Institutes that were willing to gather records 
By all 


means let the Institutes use it in her county and elsewhere, 


designed originally to 
of the past and to preserve contemporary history. 


but it is worth the attention of many others besides. 


THE HAPPY FISHERMAN. By Walter M. Gallichan. (Heath 
Cranton. I's. 6d.) 
Me. GALLICHAN has a chapter in his reminiscences of Fifty 
Years Adventure with the Rod which suggests attractive pos- 
sibilities for combining the joys of foreign travel with an 
angler's holiday. Ile writes in detail about streams in Luxem- 
bourg and the Ardennes, where trout abound, and in some 
places grayling also. Spring is the time to go there. The bulk 
of his book has to do with trout streams and lakes in Wales. 
Ireland, apparently, 
But he 
chapters on mixed fishing (in the Thames and its tributaries 
and in the Norfolk Broads) which prove a catholic taste. Mr. 
Gallichan is none of your angling pedants. Catching fish in 
fresh water is his delight, and he knows that every branch of 
the art has its own skill and its own fascination. He is on the 
side of those who hold that the wet fly is most killing when 





Scotland he has visited only occasionally ; 


never: and salmon say nothing to him. has two 


fished down stream—not up— provided you can throw a long 
line. Dry fly he fishes when it is the best way to catch fish, 
and not because there is a sacramental obligation to employ 
it and it only. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
By G. B. Grundy, D.Litt. 
Tus is an exceedingly good book, of inestimable value to 
student and history-lover, and it deserves far more 
than we are able to afford. Full of minutiae as to social customs, 
character study of important individuals, legislative procc- 
dures, &e., it is at the same time generously conceived as a 
whole. In consequence, the many Mediterranean civilizations are 
made real to us, and we are shown, clearly and concisely, the 


ROMAN WORLDS. 


22s. 6d.) 


GREEK AND 
(Methuen. 


space 








ethnological and ethnographical inter-workings which make a 
study of Classical history so complex and bafiling when treated 
piecemeal, The author very wisely defines early in his book 
the cardinal difference between the Greco-Roman and the 
earlier Eastern civilizations of Egypt, Chaldea, Assyr a, China. 
These last were intensive, subjective growths, i.elated geo- 
graphically, and so made self-inspired. The inevitable result 
was a culture founded in mysticism, tending to morbid quictist 
‘ocial and religious developments. Greece and Rome, on the 
other hand, fed themselves from without, by conquest, trade 
modern jargon, we might call them 
extrovert civilizations, tending always to be practical, assimi- 
lative, and scientific. That is the first and obvious 
feason why they are the parents of our modern culture ; and 
from that point of view, indeed, they might be called the 
beginning of the modern world. 


and colonization. In 


most 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS. By A. J. Macself. 


Butterworth, Ltd. 6s. net.) 


(Thornton 


IN these shrewd times, when increased productivity is all the 
cry, this book is worthy of a warm welcome. Without some 
knowledge of agricultural chemistry no worker in the soil, be 
he floriculturist, allotment holder, or farmer, can survey his 
operations in anything but the dimmest light ; nor, by conse- 
quence, can he expect a satisfactory return from his labour and 


his raw material. With admirable lucidity Mr. Macself has 
translated into the plainest of plain and engaging language, 
which all who dig may read, those, researches by which our 
great chemists have succeeded in stimulating the earth to 
bring forth her increase. Investment in this little work should 
declare a high dividend. 

THE UNDER- 
Blackett. 18s.) 


AND 


} 
ana 


BOHEMIAN TAVERNS 


By Stanley Scott. (Hurst 


TALES OF 
WORLD. 
Tris book deals with brutality and degradation, and speaks 
without the slightest apparent bias in favour of recognized 
morality or conventional civilization. On the other hand, it is 
full of a sentimentality which is saved from rankness by what 
would seem a genuine kindness of heart. It is a sentimental 
pagan book rather than a bad one. 
MAINLY ABOUT OTHER PEOPLE. By Sidney 


(Hodder and Stoughton. lbs. ) 


Dark. 


Mr. Dark is an authentic journatist and few people can write 
more diverting memoirs than a thorough-paced journalist. 
This book is a tolerant record of a varied life re-regarded through 
rose-coloured spectacles, and the author, who is rich in personal 
memories of celebrities, has provided us some very entertaining 


reading. 


THREE BOOKS ON CASTLES.— The Castle of Dunnottar 
and lis History, by the Rev. Douglas Gordon Burron (Black- 
well illustrated and carefully written 
of this famous castle and the historic incidents with 
which it The Rev. S. W. If. Aldwell, the 
Vicar of Wingfield, has compiled a notable monograph on 
Wingfield, its Church, Castle and College (W. EF. Harrison, 

the history of the 
whose with 


wood, £2 Ys.) is a 
account 


was associated. 


Ipswich, privately printed), tracing 
famous family of the de la Poles, 

the present city of IHfuli dates from the thirteenth century: 
Mr. EK. A. d'Auvergne writes of The English Castles (Werner 
Laurie, 21s.), in interesting if not exciting fashion. This is 
a second edition. 


connexion 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
Europa Year Book for 1926. (Routledge. 15s.) The great 

need of our time is light and more light on the facts of the 

Europa is a remarkably well-planned survey 


SOME 


world we live in. 
of Europe, with signed essays by real experts on the social 
and political problems of the day, written with an admirable 
This important work will 
suflice it to say now 


brevity, lucidity and fairness. 
receive a longer review in these columns : 
that it is as original in conception as it is comprehensive in 
scope. The European Who's Who, alphabetically arranged by 
countries and brightened by remarkably good illustrations of 
men in the public eye cannot be too highly commended. 


HY SHELL? 


If the only thing that mattered about petrol 
were miles per gallon, or easy starting, or 
power and speed, it would be easy to gauge 
the quality of different spirits by their content 
of the one particular hydrocarbon governing 
such performance. But as all these qualities 
are essential, the advantage of SHELL 
spirit, in which the hydrocarbons are well 
balanced, becomes apparent. 


SEALED SHELL on the pump globe, and the 
Shell certificate, are your guarantees that you are getting 


Shell, UNMIXED with any other brand or grade. 
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The editors must be congratulated on making a book which 
‘an be read for pleasure and kept for reference. 

Successful Advertising. (Smith's Advertising Agency. 
10s. 6d.) The publishers are known for the good typography 
of their advertisements, and their book is to be recommended, 
because it contains the maximum of practical information 
with the minimum of ‘the controversial theoretical matter 
so often found in such works, especially in those coming from 
across the Atlantic. This is'a book by experts which any 
business man will profit by reading. 

Stereoscopic Photography. ts Application to 
Industry and Edueation. By Arthur W. Judge. 
and Hall. 15s.) Flowers, clouds, mountains, gun-shot wounds 
in the foot, comets, the full moon and the processes of digestion 
ean all be portrayed stereoscopically, and Mr. Judge tells us 
how to do it. Perhaps the most remarkable picture in this 
interesting and beautifully produced volume is a stereo-radio- 
graph of the human arterial system. 

The Useful Trees of Northern Nigeria. By HW. V. Lely. 
(Crown Agents for the Colonies. 10s.) This octavo volume 
of one-hundred and twenty-seven pages and the same number 
of illustrations, while not of interest to the general reader, 
is a thorough and careful piece of work, and of interest both 
to botanists, and to those engaged in the development of 
overseas timber and forest products. 

Willings Press Guide (James Willing, Ltd. 
reached its 53rd year of publication, and needs only to be 
mentioned to those interested in newspapers as a trustworthy 
guide to the Press of the world. 

Modern Turkey. By i. Grinneli Mears. (Macmillan. 25s.) 
The white-hot racial pride of the Turks, out of which Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha is forging a new nation on the anvil of adversity, 
has naturally enough been but lightly touched on in a work of 
this nature. But the facts given are excellent, and Mr. Mears 
has set forth a diversity of information regarding Turkey and 
its intricate and overlapping races. Much of this information 
is new: all of it appears to be accurate and well arranged. 
There is, for instance, a seventeen page bibliography. chrono- 
logically arranged. To understand the spirit of the New 
Turkey, the student must go to Angora. But if that is 
impossible, an impartial and informative reference book such 


Science, 
(Chapman 


2s. 6d.) has 


as this is to be warmly recommended. 


FICTION 
PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 


Let Loose. By Uf. FE. L. Mellersh. (Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 
Posterity. By Diane Boswell. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 
tare being anything but perfect to-day. to-morrow or after 


but be better, the writers of 

about the future seem to feel. So Rousseau sketches bucolic 

delights. Shaw a and hale Jongevity, Wells, for all the 

cotasirophes he envisages first, promises ultimate Utopias. 
inventive of Mr. Mellersh, 

a few vears ahead, to foresee a great advance in 

or the apparently inevitable 


to-morrow cannot romances 


? 


nuge 


It was perhaps not who 


bui 


very 
lo »ks 
world 


inechanical inventions, 


conflict which these inventions, together with problems 
created by the capitalist system, bring about. War comes 


England 


aerii 


not only to Europe but all over the globe. 
new 


suddentv. 


tanks, new ] arms 





is invaded, submarine GASSES, 
that use a death-rav, create a worse hell than one cares to 
But with the usual optimism, there is first’ in 
and Russia, then everywhere, a short sharp revolu- 


in fact. a sudden realization on the part of 


imagine. 
German 
lion. There is, 
the common people actually fighting what perfect fools they 
Jrad 

Mr. Meltiersh closes his book with the assertion that a new 
cra of joy and peace has dawned. He is, however, rather 
vague as to the means by which the change comes about. 
It is apparently a change of politics rather than of heart. 
The gold standard Atomic 
makes a new industrial system possible, by the aid of eredit 
reform and Socialism. But while he is anxious to force home 
the truth that we should not be content with the belief that 
unemployment and poverty exist because there is not work 
enough to go round, while he insists that the only truce capita! 


been. 


goes. energy already released 


lies in the capacity to produce, his book will hardly WOO other 
converts to these beliefs. As a novel it is just a little dry 
and just a little sentimental, and the characters are ordinary 
As propaganda, it is nebulous. He undoubtedly has very 
clear ideas as to what is wrong with the world, but he cannot 
tell us how to set it right. 

Let Loose is not, however, a book that can be ismisse] 
as a failure. Even if it does not answer the problem it sets 
it is written in earnest and is insistent in its attack, And 
if its more or less inyplicit political colour be not to everyone's 
liking, the book is nevertheless provocative and therefor 
valuable. Mr. Mellersh’s picture of the next war is gruesome 
and desperate: and we cannot be provoked too often to 
prevent its coming upon us. 

Miss Boswell writes of a future world much more tr 
than that of Mr. Mellersh. 
problem of providing enough work to keep men decent 
But--and this is significant, for it is rare that a woman write 
tackles the problem of the future is rather remarkably 
without optimism. " 

Posterity reveals an England a hundred years hence jp 
which the trades unions are all powerful. The working classes 
have become prosperous by a strict limitation of family. 
no member of any union being permitted to have more than 
two children. 


‘ anquil 
She too is concerned with the 


—she 


Work is plentiful, wages good. 


Yet it is a most horrid, safe and depressing world. Subyrhs 
of intensely hygienic but unlovely and _ ill-built dwellings 
stretch themselves out everywhere. Skill in the use of 


drugs and surgery keeps a physically deteriorated race fit 
enough for city work. Food is plentiful but of the wrong 


kind. Domestic tasks are infinitely simplified: in fac 





superficially all goes well, but in reality nothing is right, 
The artificial limitation of family adds a new edge to the 
old sex-warfare. There is little illness but little health, 
There is no want but much discontent. 

Against this dreary background an artisan, his wife and 
another woman work out their destinies. 
is a brazen reactionary in fact, one of the unmarried mothers 
whose children, rejected by their own class, are greedily 
grasped by the ruling caste and turned into State slaves, 
The book seems to suggest that certain tendencies in moder 
life are so fraught with danger that reactionaries who cray 
for old, unhealthy conditions, for nature blazing red in tooth 
can claim a particular sanity. By contrast, Mr. Mellersh’s 
frightful picture of future war is positively agrecable compared 
with Miss Bosweil’s picture of future peace. 

Posterity is, merely as a novel, apart from its messag 
well conceived and likeable. The characters in it are teal 
their psychological values at once rather different from tho: 
And as an indictment 


The other woman 


holding to-day and yet human enough. 
who ain an 
conditions and idly faney that spiritual regeneration mus 
automatically follow, it is a curiously wise if biased pice 
of work. 

But neither Posterity nor Let Loose is likely to make anyor 
face the future with equanimity. 
solution are a nightmare. 


of those alone at improvement in materia 


Problems which offer no 


A FLEET STREET FAMILY 


The Plunge of the Paddingtons. By Ewan Agnew. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Iv a moment of jubilation, full-blooded old Mr. Righ 


Paddington sent a copy of his newspaper, the Morning Cri 
to Queen Victoria. Whether she read it or not he never kner, 
but “ he hoped that at least it would be read by some waiting 
woman.” The paper was a huge success in those farl 
Crimean days, and the name of Paddington, already one t 

conjure with in the petticoat-making circles of Leeds, 00" | 
grew to be of national importance. When he grew old 
he had to induce his son Walter to take control of the Mornig | 
Crier, and there is a delightful interview with his actres 
daughter-in-law, Sophy, who cunningly exacts the paymet! 
of £200 worth of bills as commission for * persuading ” het 
hiusband to take charge of the Morning Crier. 

But Rigby, although old in years, remained young 


spirit and introduced various innovations in the paper. Sue 
as publishing on the front page “a large picture of a pat 
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of lovers drawn in a slightly exotie style for the purpose 
of advertising a new scent. Three bishops wrote forcible 
in objection, but the amazingly 
ched the heart and pockets of the great public. 


; yaper prospered 
letters pay I I 


and tou 

We must hurry over a couple of generations of Paddingtons 
and reach the outbreak of the Great War, when young Rigby, 
rreat-grandson of the founder of the Morning Crier, was an 
athlete of twenty-seven, who had just abandoned “ flirtations 
and become a hard-working, blackcoated 
young business man. Enter Faith, beautiful and self-reliant 
but rather nebulously portrayed. She is also a great grand- 
daughter of the original Rigby and connected with the paper. 
she consoles herself for the loss of her first husband in Flanders 
by marrying Rigby. The heady wine of post-War optimism 
“d visions of the world renewed go to the young couple's 
she spouts Bolshevism from a barrow in Soho whilst 
moist spaniel-like eyes,” gets into difliculties 


and bull-terriers ~ 


and Vv 
heads : 
Rigby, who has * 
in Dublin, and no wonder, being an idealist. 

But it is in the Paddington Publishing Company, Limited, 
that we are chiefly interested, for Mr. Agnew, who is evidently 
yell acquainted with journalistic organization, brings a very 
vital touch to the description of the inner workings of a 
great newspaper. Here, for instance, is one of the 
directors “ drawing pictures of moon-faced men on a piece 
f blotting paper. It was his sole contribution to the business 
of the meeting.” This sums up engagingly and exactly the 
main preoccupation of the average attendant at conferences, 


Eventually the paper is ruined because it determines to 


slaughter. The idea, of course, was to serve both God and 





as was bound to happen. When they are ruined, Frank 


Paddington, the head of the tirm, expresses himself in a telling | | 


phrase, which is indeed the motto of the book, ‘ What is 
fame, gentlemen, but a phantom ship that passes in the 
night, brightly illuminated, but always outward bound ?” 
This clever story is full of good things. It ripples along, 
sparkling, fresh, wholesome, and often witty, in pleasant 
contrast to the muddy waters of the newer novelists. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Canon. By A. C. Benson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—No one who opens a book called The Canon can complain 
of being introduced into ecclesiastical society. It is to be 
supposed that the Jate Mr. A. C. Benson wrote this work as a 
part of a cycle, for we have already been introduced to Molly 
Davenant as the heroine of a former work. Canon Cuthbert 
Davenant is very much the central figure of this volume, and 
the author experiences the usual difficulty in conveying a sense 
of spiritual force by excerpts from the sermons of one of his 
characters. 
in novels should so often be made to use a pomposity of speech 
quite foreign to everyday life. The Canon provides a striking 
example of this method, though the worldly minded bishop 
sets him a good example of cultivated everyday conversation. 
Mr. A. C. Benson writes, as usual, with a quiet distinction of 
stvle which will be much missed in the pages of contem- 
porary fiction. 


The Oldest God. By Stephen McKenna. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—Though in the °90’s it was 
considered dashing to hazard that Pan and Satan were one 
and the same, the suggestion seems a little forced and trivial 
to-day. Mr. McKenna asks his readers to assume that Pan 
and Satan, combined in one human form, recently joined a 
band of wealthy people at a Christmas house-party. This 
dangerous person concealed a cloven hoof, one only, in his 
shoe, and diffused a rather strong animal odour. No sooner 
had he arrived than most of the members of the party gave up 
smoking and drinking in favour of unabashed licentiousness, 
though ultimately the Satanic presence was removed and a 
semblance of decency restored. Mr. McKenna tells his tale 
most skilfully, and almost compels the reader to a transitory 
credulity. But so very amateurish a devil as his, able only to 


(Thornton and 


confound already lost souls, would never have been worthy of 


the poniard of a cherub let alone the sword of the Archangel 
Gabriel. 


Colonel Gore’s Second Case. By Lynn Brock. (Collins. 
7s. Gd. net.)-A long and very detailed murder story which 
would be easier reading if it had begun with Chapter XXI. 
l'rue, the element of mystery would be wanting in the book, 
but the mystery is too involved to be easily followed. 














lesser | 


publish a weekly sheet, The New Dawn, advocating peace 
in direct opposition to its own policy of threatenings and | 


Mammon and to fool all the people all the time, and it failed, | 
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HIGH WAGES 


By BERTRAM AUSTIN, M.B.E., M.A., 
and W. FRANCIS LLOYD., M.A., A.M.LE.E. 


HIGH WAGES AN INDEX OF EFFICIENCY. 
RAISE. WAGES AND REDUCE PRICES 
HIGH WAGES DO NOT MEAN HIGH PRICES. 


QUICK TURNOVER NEEDS LESS CAPITAL. 


INEFFICIENCY NOT FO BE A VESIED 

INTEREST. 

NO FIXED PRICE RINGS 
Of the confidential report which these two observers issued to the 
Press on their return from the U.S.A. the City Editor of the /tmes 
said: “ We venture to think it would serve a more useful purpose uf 
their experiences and views wese published for the information of 
the general public.” It will be issued shortly in book form, revised 
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FILMS 
LIP Her Sister rrom Par Constance Talmadge, Ronald Colman 
) Tl and G. K. Arthur in a jovous farce. 
Are Parents Pror Adolphe Menjou, that man about 
a}; town, in a better filn 
Havoc.—The film of t! play be sure the cinemas will let off 
crackers for this. as it is about war. 
| New Gwyn: At the Plaza. Lower Regent Street, only Sa | 
big new British film, to open a big new American picture theatre. 
Verdict later, 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC 
HOME RAILWAY 
By ARTHUR W. 


AND PRIVATE 
STOCKS 
KIDDY 


Tur four * grouped”: railway systems have again had 
to entrench upon their reserves in order to pay their 
dividends, and with the exception of the Southern, they 
have paid smaller dividends and taken more from reserves 
to do so than in the previous year. The lower dividends 
were fully anticipated, but the substantially larger 
drafts upon reserves were not, though the annual reports 
have indicated that economics in working expenses went 
some way towards meeting the falling off in receipts on 
the three goods carrying systems, and that the poorness 
of the results is attributable in some measure to increased 
fixed charges and loss of interest on reserve and depre- 
ciation funds, owing to the reduction in these funds for the 
respective purposes of paying dividends and making up 
arrears of maintenance of railway property. Expenditure 
from depreciation funds is made through working expenses 
accounts, but it nevertheless reduces the interest earning 
assets of the companies in the same way as direct with- 
drawals from ordinary reserves for dividend purposes. 

Before the War British railway companies had reserve 
funds of almost negligible sums compared with their 
capital accounts, but the Government control period, 
while leaving them with depreciated properties, and 
tremendously enhanced working expenses as the result 
of the many concessions made to labour, also left them 
very much stronger financially than they had ever been. 

PRESENT YIELDS. 

But reserves will not last for ever, and it 
the patent fact that the dividends now being paid are 
only being partly earned that accounts for the stocks stand- 
ing at prices where the yields upon them are only compar- 
able with those on semi-speculative securities. The yields 
are, in fact, higher than given by good foreign 
railway stocks, or on very indifferently secured industrial 
preference shares, although it is not so many years since 
British railway ordinary stocks yielded but little more 
than British Government was the 
faith in the investor in the stability of their earning power. 
Yet the companies are now paying lower dividends than 
those which they are entitled to earn under the Revenue 
Clauses of the Railways Act, 1921, an Act which, on its 
passing into law, was regarded by many as the railway 
stockholders’ charter. For it gave the companies power 
to charge such rates and fares as would produce a * stan- 
dard revenue,” with provision for the retention by the 
companies of some part of any savings which they might 
be able to make as the result of economies in working 
expenses. The Revenue Clauses have not yet become 
effective, as the determination of standard revenues has 
been a protracted process, in which all interests concerned 
have had their say. But the present level of yields, 
which is illustrated below, with allowance for accrued 
dividends certainly seems to suggest a great lack of 
confidence in the workability of these revenue provisions. 
For, after all, a railway can only charge up to “* what the 
traflic will bear,” and there comes a point where higher 
charges cither stifle the traflic or drive it to other forms 
of transport. 


is doubtless 


1 
those 


securities, so creat 


1925. Present Div. Yield. 

Highest. Lowest. price. % S & Ge 

Great Western Ord. Lil} 82} 91 7 719 O 

Lon. & N. Eastn. Pref. Ord. 83] 53} 58} 5 818 0 

Do. Defd. Ord. .. 32 18h 19 l 5 9 6 

Lon. Mid. & Seot. Ord. 1023 71 77 6 719 0O 

Southern Pref. Ord. Pe 853 71} 793 5 6 8 3 

Do. Defd. Ord. .. 45 382 46 3k 8 2 0 
Roap ComPETITION. 

There is little doubt that the maximum charge; which 

the traflic will bear has been much reduced in ‘recent 


years by the growth of road competition. Formerly the 
railways had no competitors for the bulk of their internal 
traflic, but with improvements in motor transport, and 
the provision of great trunk roads upon which heavy 
vehicles can travel at sustained high speed, the tendency 
is for the most highly rated classes of traflic, such as that 
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in perishable articles, to forsake the railways in favour 
of the road, leaving railways with the bulky and weightier 
kinds such as coal and mineral traflic, the rates for 
which nevertheless press hardly upon the trade in them 
because railway expenses have been forced up by the power 
of organized labour. What is going on is no more than 
the working of an economic law, but the situation is not 
one which can be viewed with equanimity either by the 
railway stockholder or the taxpayer. The railways 
claim, with some appearance of justice, that heavy motor 
vehicles have their tracks and signalling provided for 
them at the public expense, and that the railways are 
taxed, through the medium of assessments for local rates, 
for the damage which their competitors do to the roads. 
A strong hint was thrown out in the finding of the National 
Wages Board in its recent examination of the rival 
claims for increase and reduction of railwaymen’s wages 
on this important question of road competition, and 
apparently Mr. Churchill intends to act on it, for that 
is at the bottom of his reported intention to “ raid the 
Road Fund.” So far as he taxes heavy vehicles and 
relieves railways’ rates with the proceeds the proposal 
will contain much that is defensible. 
Cost oF FvEL. 

Another favourable factor as regards the immediate 
outlook is the saving which may confidently be expected 
this year in the matter of the cost of fuel, for in the 
evidence given by the railway companies before the 
Wages Board it was clear that coal contracts had been 
arranged at substantially lower prices than those operating 
Jast year. These lower prices, however, are mainly attri 
butable to the operation of the Government Subvention, 
and the situation which may arise upon its expiry will 
have a distinct bearing upon the prospects before the 
railways. Any stoppage would, of course, be disastrous 
for them, not merely because of its effect upon coal 
supplies——and most people have a lively memory of the 
state of train services during the last great coal stoppage 
—-but for its reaction upon general trade, and the further 
stimulus which it would give to the diversion of more 
goods traflic to the roads. Undoubtedly the great 
problem before the railways is the more eflicient handling 
of goods traflic, for it is signilicant that despite the rise in 
fares since the War and the fact that passenger traflic 
loads and discharges itself without cost, the attempt to 
capture long distance passenger tratlic by road vehicles has 
completely failed. Passenger tratlic, of course, demands 
speed, but so does that in perishables, and it is not easy 
to see why railways should keep the one and lose the other 
except upon the hypothesis that passenger traflic is 
carried with very much greater efliciency relative to goods. 

PopuLar AND UNporuLar Stocks. 

Just at present the stocks of the Southern Company 
are easily first favourites in the home railway market 
on the Stock Exchange, first because it has maintained 
its dividend in the last two years with only small 
assistance from reserves, secondly because of its electri- 
fication of suburban services, a policy which was first put 
into operation on the Brighton section several years ago 
when the coming of electric tramways caused an important 
loss of short distance suburban traflic; thirdly, because 
of the possibilities of the development of the Kent 
coallield, now being taken seriously in hand by the 
experienced Pearson-Dorman Long group. On the other 
hand the North Eastern is the ** Cinderella ” of the groups, 
and even its Second Preference stock, upon which less 
than 2 per cent. was earned last year, though the full 
dividend was, of course, paid by a withdrawal from reserve, 
now stands at a price where the yield is about 62 per cent. — 
and this is a British trustee stock, so low has railway 
credit been depressed by the combination of trade depres- 
sion, loss of traflic, and an unduly high level of working 
expenditure. 

FINANCIAL NOTES 
Securiries Quiet. 
PENDING a clearer monetary outlook, the Stock Markets con- 
tinue to mark time. Easy discount rates have helped to keep 


high-class investment stocks firm, while, in spite of the com- 
paratively small volume of dealings, other markets keep 
wonderfully steady, thanks very largely to sound technical 
Nevertheless, such circumstances as the situation 


conditions. 


ss 
—= 


in the coal industry, the unsatisfactory currency positi 

France and the slowness with which gold comes ints 
country, to say nothing of the prospect of further large fo the 
loans and domestic capital flotations, impart sufficient eign 
tainty to markets to restrain business. Moreover on 
moment of writing, even gilt-edged stocks have been ‘den ee 
a little by the sudden announcement of a London Cox 
Council Loan for £7,000,000 in 5 per cents. at 991, “nity 

* * * * 
PAYING FOR OUR Imports. 

By common consent the address delivered last week by \ 
Walter Runciman, the President of the Chamber of Shippin. 
of the United Kingdom, was one of exceptional interest 
value. It is impossible, within the space of a short = 
to traverse the ground covered by Mr. Runciman, but ther 
was one point in particular which cannot be too stroneh 
emphasized. After referring to the great value rendered hy 
shipping to the general trade and prosperity of the countn, 
and demonstrating that these services had been rendered i 
individual and not by State enterprises, Mr. Runciman mad: 
it clear to the man in the street that it is to these individu 
industrial enterprises and to the past accumulations of capita 
that we owe our power to-day to pay for the very food y, 
import from abroad. We know from the official Boanj y 
Trade figures that we entirely fail to pay for our imports jy 
our * visible *’ exports, and the shortcomings are made up by 
what are usually described as * invisible * exports. Promingy; 
among these invisible exports, and ranking collectively fy 
some hundreds of millions, are our shipping freights and ty 
interest we receive annually upon our holdings of fopeig 
investments, these latter, of course, representing the saying 
of past generations. . 

* * * 
SELFRIDGE’S PROGRESS. 

The good profit figures and increased dividend recent) 
announced by Selfridge and Company are amply justifie 
by the full report and balance sheet which have since jeg 
issued. Not only are profits good, but the balance sheet js , 





strong one, while the Directors are to be commended fy 
setting out in parallel columns in the balance sheet the figures 
for the preceding year. It is an innovation which might wel 
be carried out by other companies. Including the amount 
taken in last year, the total reserve fund now stands at 
£75,000, and all the assets appear in the balance sheet 4 
values written down after making the appropriations whi 
were set out at the time of the dividend announcement. 
% * * 2 
INSURING EDUCATION. 

The Legal and General Insurance must be congratulat 
upon having devised what is certainly the latest and mos 
novel scheme of insurance. Briefly stated, the Society ha 
arranged a plan in which it is possible for parents to arrang 
for the payment of termly fees and other educational expensesfa 
the remainder of the normal education period should the paren! 
die during that period. The leaflet prepared by the Society give 
the intending insurer the choice of three methods. The first 
may be described as a compulsory scheme, wherein the scho 
makes it a condition of entrance and charges the necessin 
cost as part of the school fees. The second and third scheme 
are of a voluntary character, and under Scheme B the paret! 
or guardian has the option of taking it up or not, while thy 
third method provides for an offer direct to the parent « 
guardian. Under the first two schemes, the addition to th 
school bill is either 5s., 7s. 6d., or 10s. per £10 of the scho 
fees, the amount varying according to the age of the parett 
the maximum of that age being sixty. Under the thir 
scheme, the cost of insurance is doubled, but is only payal 
for one half of the educational period. That the extra cost é 
obtaining this protection for the certainty of education bei 
earried through is quite reasonable may be gathered from t 
fact that under the first two schemes the amount payable on 
school bil of, say, £50 per annum, would be only £1 5s., whl 
under the third plan it would be £2 10s. 

* of * * 
BUILDING Sociery’s ProGress. 

Notwithstanding the great progress made by the Able 
Road Permanent Building Society in its Jubilee year of 1% 
those results have been substantially exceeded during t 
past year, the new share capital and deposits during the ye 
being £1,122,000 against £912,000 in the previous year, Wilt 
the total assets at the end of the year were £3,603,000, bei 
an increase during the year of £950,000. The membersiif 
was increased by nearly 40 per cent., while some idea of the 
practical activities of the Society may be gathered from 
fact that over £1,400,000 was advanced during the year ® 
freehold and long leasehold securities, in each case, t* 
stated, with an adequate margin of securities, while the useli 
nature of the Society’s operations is shown by the fact thi 
with but few exceptions, the loans were made to own 
occupiers. The Society has declared a further special bon 
payable to holders of the second or current issue of fully p# 
shares, suflicient to increase the yield to 5 per cent. “x oe 
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“ «Finger Magic™ » srwsr sy, reco 


ur HAVE been reading a little booklet which I have termed 
| ‘Finer Magic,’ and I would very much like to place this 
book in the hands of every pianist, violinist and ‘cellist in 
vingdom. 
yomar” know that the secret of the virtuosi does not consist 
+, the amount of time they expe nd in instrumental practice 
ptr ntly stated that he often does not touch the instrument 
mee and another has affirmed that musicians are posi- 
ae a jerstitious about practice. The secret of the success of 
iey masters must therefore be looked for in another 
ee ea than in the capacity for hard grinding practice on 
im lines, and I have been experimenting with a system 
hich may well prove to be a solution, or at any rate to a 
large extent. f 
“The system to which I refer develops the hands not by 
ractice in the ordinary sense, but by a series of exercises, based 
on sound psychological as well physiological laws, and the 
pnbncnctd 





descriptiy e booklet, issued by the Cowling Institute, contains some 
astonishing letters from musicians which would convince me, 
even if not backed up by my own experience, that the quickest 
and easiest way to develop the strength and flexibiliy of the 
wrist and fingers, so essential to pianists, violinists and ’cellists, 
is to perform the operation away from the instrument, when 
the mind can be centred upon that object alone. 

“T anticipate that within a measurable period the knowledge 
contained in this little booklet, and in the lessons given by the 
Cowling Institute, will form part of the curriculum of every 
teacher and be a necessary equipment of every violinist, ‘cellist 
and pianist.’"—ERNest Jay. ; 


NotE.—The booklet referred to in the above announcement may 
be obtained jree of all cost on appli ation to Secretary S, 
Cowling Institute, 71 Albion House, New Oxford Street, 
a HW’.C.1. (When applying please state if a Music 

ca fier.) 
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ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


EEK by week Mr. HAROLD 
COX ably discusses some phase 
of British Industry. His sane 
judgment is a tonic in keeping with 
the new spirit of optimism and hope. 
His information is always accurate; 
his estimates are always well-balanced. 


Often, too, some name famous in 
a particular branch of industry appears 
above an authoritative article, throwing 
light on new movements and correcting 


false impressions. 


Sunday Cimes 


A NEWSPAPER - A MAGAZINE: A REVIEW 


If you have any procuring ‘‘ The 
Sunday Times,’" s in an en- 
velope to the P > Sunday 
Times,” 186, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

All arrangements will be made. 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 
————__ 
time to and from their employment in our large cities, Tndeaj 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN]! (i session ee i nr 


GAS COMPANY. 





Tho ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company was held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (President of the 
company), presiding. 

The secretary and accountant (Mr. Frank Day) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, 

The President said in the course of his speech: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in my remarks upon the report of the Company’s 
working during the past twelvemonth, I propose to depart from 
my usual custom of taking these seriatim in order to refer to 2 matter 
which has caused some perturbation in the minds of certain share- 
holders—I mean the Government electricity proposals dealt with 
in paragraph five. We will therefore get this out of our way 
now so that we can then give our undivided attention to the 
satisfactory year through which the undertaking has passed. 

In the first place [ want to endeavour to make clear to you what 
T understand the main proposal of the Government to be, for I 
cannot but think a good deal of misapprehension exists with regard 
to it. The subject is somewhat technical, so, to make it clearer, 
I will take an example from our railways. In the design and 
working of a railway system, the following are three important 
points that have to be borne in mind, namely, the dimension of 
the track or running gauge, the dimension of the structure gauge 
—that is the height and width of the tunnel and platforms, ete.— 
and, lastly, that of the loading gauge, that is the height and width 
of the coaches and other rolling stock. Whon railways were in 





the early stages of their development there was no uniformity 


on any of these points, and this continued until comparatively 
recent times. England, in those days, was not organized as a 
military country, but relied for defence almost wholly upon its 
insularity and its floet. Fortunately, when the Great War broke 
out, as regards running gauge the defect of ununiformity had been 
corrected between the companies themselves in order to obtain 
the advantage of interchangeability and through running. In 
other words, the companies voluntarily carried out a change which 
to-de, the Government would have no doubt insisted upon in the 
interosts of national security by making the normal, or four feet 
eight and a half, gauge a universal one. The importance of that 
achievement was that, with certain restrictions in respect of loading 
gauge, men and munitions could be transported on rolling stock 
that was usable throughout the length and breadth of the Country 
served by the railway system. 

Now, | must say a word about the generation of electric energy, 


in connection with which also a good deal of misunders 





anding | 


appears to be presont in the pu.1e mind. Currents of electric | 


energy, such as are in use to-day all over the world, depend for 





their production upon phenomena discovered and examined by 
Michael Faraday. He found that °° one of the extremities or poles 
of an ordinary bar magnet was th ust into, though not touching, 
a coil of copper wire, a transient current lasting about as long as 
the magnet was being moved was produced, or induced, as he himself 
called it, in the coil of wire. When the magnet was withdrawn 
a similar transient current, but flowing in the opposite direction 
to the first, was likewise induced in the coil of wire. Each current 
began to flow with the motion of the magnet, reached its maximum, 
and then died away. Now. if the magnet were inserted into and 
withdrawn from tho coil, say, fifty times per second, then a current 
changing its magnitude as well as the direction of its flow cyclically 
fifty times per second would be induced in the coil. Such a current 
is termed an alternating current of fifty cycles. As regards the 
magnitude of the current, this depends upon, amongst other things, 
the strength of the magnet used to induce the current. Moreover, 
by a simple device the two currents may be selected and made to 
flow in one direction only, when they become continuous instead 
of alternating. So that you may have this state of affairs. You 
may have electric undertakings all over the country generating 
and putting into their mains currents not necessarily of the fifty 





eyele alternating kind I have taken as an example, but of more 
or fewer cycles, of greater or lesser magnitude or voltage, some 
continuous and others alternating. 

Now. it is this state of things that I imagine the Government, 
guided by the Weir report, is seeking power to correct. The report 
is a secret one. I have not seen it and I can only surmise some of 
its contents. To-day electric energy is being applied more and 
more extensively as the traction force upon our railway systems, 
generally where large numbers of persons have to be carried at one 





steam. What, then, is the object of coupling up with a 80-called 
grid-iron of cables all the electric systems of the Country) I 
think one answer is supplied by reason of the ease with whia 
even @ large modern generating station can be put out of action 

On, 


I could give you many instances gleaned from the published reports 


J ‘ For instance 
during last month at the large power station in Liverpool & hol 
in the roof Jet in the rain and put the whole ger 


they are, indeed, almost of weekly occurrence. 





; ; : ; ' rating station Out 
of action, stopping factories and tramways. A week later a generatg, 
exploded (if that is the correct expression) with similar results, 
Another case was at Warwick, where the power house wag floode; 
and all supplies stopped for several hours. During last year ther, 
were two or three dozen instances of failure, not in out of the Way 
places, but in our important cities. Glasgow’s supply. failed, 
not in that case through the rain coming in but because & mous 
got in the way. (Laughter). Such troubles are usually on} 
productive of inconvenience and loss during times of peace, bn 
you can easily picture how different this might be in a State of war 
Viewed by an outsider—and I can claim no other point of view 
than such a one—I cannot imagine any other course lay befor 
the Government than the one it has decided to adopt of standardizing 
all the electric generating and distributing systems throughout 
the country and coupling them up by some system of interlinking 
cables. 

Whether a general cheapening of electric energy will pegyj 
therefrom is another matter. I, personally, do not believe it wijj, 
for the larger proportion of electric energy costs is that entailed 
not by generation, but by distribution. I think, too, that tly 
effect upon industry of the new proposals has been gre atly exagger 
ated. (Hear, hear). We have lately had a large collier built + 
replace one of our war-time purchases. Shipbuilding is, ag yoy 
know, one of our greatly depressed industries, and | made enquiry 
as to what proportion of the costs was made up of electric energy 
The figure given me was approximately three per cont. of the cost, 
so there does not scem much hope of reducing s. ipbuilding costs 
by the electric grid-iron. In our various works—and, as you 
know, we have eight-——we use no electric machinery of any kind 
whatever, either for coal or coke loading or conveying, or even in 
the still more important case of the retort house stoking machines, 
and yet we supply to-day, and have done so for many years, the 
cheapest gas in the metropolitan area. Lest you should think, 
despite this, we may be old-fashioned, may I add that the fourteen 
cargo cranes as well as other apparatus on the latest P. & O. liner, 
* Rawalpindi,’ are actuated by hydraulic and not electric power 
As there is to-day a good deal of loose talk about the efficiency of 
super-stations, it may interest you to know that in the process 
of coal carbonization in gas works (and not neccssarily super-ones), 
we account for from ninety-seven to ninety-cight per cent. of the 
energy of the coal, and of this nearly eighty per cent. is passed 
on to the consumer in one form or another. <A_ super-electri 
station works with an efficiency reputed to be nearly twenty per 
cent. May I, in passing, also remind you that in America, whieh 
is often pointed out to us as being whead of us as rogards electricity, 
the gas and electric undertakings are frequently under the san 
management ? While it is not easy to envisage a similar state of 
things being general over here, I believe greater economy would ir 
the long run accrue if our outlying villages were encouraged t 
include a supply of electricity with that of gas, which in almost 
all cases is already supplied, instead of running many miles of 
unproductive cables. 

‘Yhe Directors’ report opens with a statement as to the demands 
for and the uses of gas. It is very gratifying that the building 
operations which are now going on are bringing us fresh customers, 
a large proportion of these being the kind most useful to us, that 
is, where gas is used for lighting as well as cooking and heating 
We owe this almost entirely to the replacement of upright by 
inverted burners, which not only greatly reduce the breakage 
and cost of mantles, but give considerably increased efficiency 

Besides, it is a pleasant light to read and work by, a quality whiel 
is not lost even in the thousand candle power lamps which are § 
popular in South London shopping centres. ; 

Next as regards coal, there are two important aspects of this— 
the gross cost and the net cost, the latter being, of course, what Wt 
pay for it less what we receive for the resultant products. Our 
chief by-product is coke, and this brought us in something like a 
quarter of a million pounds less than a year ago. So you see what 
a great influence by-products have upon the cost of coal. It may 
not be generally known that for between thirty and forty years 
we have used nothing but coke in the boiler furnaces of our rivet 
tugs, and to-day our colliers, instead of being bunkered in the 
north with steam coai, are bunkered with coke alongside our works 
in the Thames. That is to say, the ships leave London on their 
return voyage with empty holds but full bunkers. It is a sat® 
factory sign of the times that throughout the country increase 
attontion is being given to the science of coke production and our 
own research department continues to be busily engaged upon the 
problem. Whatever may be the needs of the domestic consume 
in the matter of smokeless fuel—and in this respect it is largely ® 
matter of the right type of fireplace—it is certain that for man 
facturing purposes low temperature fuel affords no advantage ov" 
that obtainable with ordinary retort or oven coke. 7” 

Our yield of gas per ton of coal continues good and the quality 
of the output is being maintained with a regularity that was WU 
dreamt of a few years since. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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HOUSING AND BUILDING SUPPLEMENT 


FEBRUARY 27, 1926. 

















Houses at MOOR PARK 


Eighteen miles from London served daily by 129 trains 
The charm of Moor Park is that of the 


1 


Designed in the old 
period farmhouse 
style. Price £3,500 


Oak gable, brick fireplaces, 
old oak beam ceilings, and 
oak staircases. On ground 
floor are two reception rooms, 
hill, lozgia, workinz kiichen, 
and servants’ sittinz-roorm, 
On the first floor are five bed- 
rooms, bathroom, and lava- 
tory, boxroomsand cupboards, 
Built-in garage. 


2 


A most attractive 
modern home. 
Price £3,200. 

Ingeniously planned without 
an inch of waste space. All 
principal rooms sunlit. Outer 
walls faced with hand-made 
sand-faced bricks o° pleasant 
colour. Comprising four bed- 
fooms, one of exceptional 
size, large sitting-room, dining 
room, maid’s room, kitchen, 
hall and usual offices. 


unspoiled country-side. Magnificent 
woodland scenery meets the eye in every 
direction. Seemingly remote from London, 
yetactually but twenty-five minutes journey 
by train, you well might find that home 
already plenned in your mind, or the ideal 
site on which to build. 

Well-known architects have designed these 
houses, and the best materials and labour have 
been employed in their construction. Each is 
complete with the most up-to-date conveniences, 
heating, lighting and power fittings, excellent 
hot water supply. Well-appointed offices. Main 
drainage. In exterior, each house is of distinctive 
style and is advantageously situated from every 
point of view. 


aN) aN) LW 


Illustrations and plans of other Houses at Moor Park are con- 
tained in a booklet which also describes the magnificent Moor 
Park Club house and scenery round about. Tennis courts, 
croquet lawns, and three magnificent 18-hole golf courses. 








Write for full Particulars or call 
THE ESTATE MANAGER 


MOOR PARK 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Telephone: Rickmansworth 217 











3 


Charming house of 
Georgian period type 
Price £3,300. 


Splendidly arranged, compact 
and convenient. FPuilt with 
brick cavity walls, and roofed 
with sand-faced tiles on 
boarding. Five bedrooms, 
tiled bathroom, hot linen cup- 
board, two reception rcoms, 
hall, kitchen and scullery. 
Large brick-built and tile 
roofed garage. 


4 
A small house of 


labour-saving design 
Price £2,450. 
Sittinz-room, hall and dining 
room en suite with folding 
doors for receptions. Working 
kitchen, maids’ sitting-room, 
larder, heating chamber. Four 
bedrooms with cupboards, 
bathroom and linen curboard. 
Central heating. Garage. 
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j A x Some of your investments will possibly show q i 

profit. Make sure of that profit! If you hold I 

on the price may go down, but if you sell now We 

OST investments yield a divi- and invest the proceeds in the al 


dend which is paid after the 
Income Tax has been de- 
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s ae ; (Established 1847) comy 

duced. Even when dividends are paid ASSETS £3.750.000 is as 

; Tax free, the investor has to negotiate RESERVES £250,000 vary 
: with the Revenue Authorities for an a og ee In 
state . es y we 5 on ee 

i adjustment or refund on his or her investment which will not fi total 
annual return for Income Tax assess- depreciate in value. Wale 

ment, after an expensive and irritating ete et conn 
proceeding = Write n ge od Jurther Acts 

: : particulars, 222,; 
: But the thirty thousands of men and City O% assis 
women who are investors in the Abbey ity Uihce : Ther 

Road Building Society have no such 52/53 Cheapside, auth 
loss or trouble. Their money earns ie8 London, E.C. 2. Kae 

° . . i ra 

them a steady and certain FIVE PER Hie Chief Office: ‘re 
eee . ay | Grea 

CENT. net and entirely free of Income t 113 Powis Street, | 1 
Tax. I Wate, S.E.18. | rt 
; ' i } sig 
They have no adjustments to make with they 
the Revenue Commissioners, and they ieee back 
are not liable for Income Tax on divi- the 
dends or interest received from an | | rs : 
it al 
Abbey Road investment. ¥ 7 hom 

bey Road investment, ‘|| WHEN YOU INVEST | th 
Any sum from one shilling up to within YOU CAN fund 
£5,000 can be invested at any time with a. re 
the utmost ease,and the whole,or part, DO G OOD tof 

can be as easily withdrawn without £52 

delay, deduction or loss. AS WELL AS ton 
2 _  |f that 

There are no fees or commissions to be GET A GOOD RETURN \P buy 

paid; there is no fluctuation of interest ; IP savi 
or depreciation of capital; the Abbey WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING tor 

Road Society offers unquestionable s Lrp., a Public Utility Society, converts “se 

ennniinn toy tuniietitn- 4 r large houses into flats at rentals from that 

y a £30 to £130 for women of moderate | tho: 

Why not invest in this wiee and means. Already 150 of these flats have |} con 

3} profitable way? Send a postcard sf been provided, but the demand far er 

to-day to the Secretary, — exceeds the supply. "? 

for Free Investment Booklet “ Women’s Pioneer Housing Ltd. offers an pla 

bh attractive investment to those who wish to \F fou 

use their capital at home in the develop- pro 

ment of social enterprises. Women’s at 

Pioneer Housing Ltd. offers a reasonable urb 





dividend. The share dividend is limited and 
59 to 6 per cent., and 5 per cent. is paid on nov 
loan stock. Full dividends have been paid to 
for the last four years. s 
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THE HOUSING OUTLOOK FOR 1926 

We are on the eve of the building season. Will last 


year's record of housing progress be surpassed ? Certainly 
the present indications are of a “ boom” year, for local 
authorities in all parts of Great Britain, anticipating that in 
the near future the amount of the present State subsidies will 
te varied, if they are not abandoned, are urging forward the 
completion. of housing schemes. The speculative builder also 
jsas busy as ever he was in pre-War days supplying villas of 
yarying artistic design to purchasers. 

In order to see the outlook clearly for the future, it is neces- 
sary to consider exactly what has been done in the past. The 
total number of houses that were completed in England and 
Wales since the Armistice up to January Ist of this year in 
connexion with schemes of State assistance under the Housing 
Acts is 363,613. In addition to these, it is estimated that some 
999,500 houses have been built, without any form of State 
asistance, by private enterprise up to September 30th last. 
There are, in addition, over 210,000 houses in respect of which 
authorizations have been given by the Ministry of Health, 
but which have not yet been completed. We are therefore 
nearing the million mark of houses built since the Armistice in 
Great Britain. 

These are official figures given by Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons in February, 1926. They are 
significant from several points of view, but notably because 
they prove that unassisted private enterprise has already come 
back. Precise particulars that can be obtained by analysing 
the returns given by the Inland Revenue, and an examination 
of houses entered upon rate books of local authorities, make 
italso clear that far and away the greater number of the houses 
that have been built without financial assistance from public 
funds are small houses of up to £26 a vear rateable value. For 
example, in the three years ending September 30th, 1925, 
of 192,516 houses built by private enterprise 140,420 were up 
to £26 rateable value, 46,148 from £26 to £52, and 6.048 from 
£52 to £67. These helping 
to meet the need, but at the same time it must be emphasized 
that they are mainly occupied by persons who can afford to 
buy, and that the problem of the “ under-dog.” who has no 
savings put by available for house-purchase, and therefore has 
torent, is still serious. Any chairman of a Housing Committee 
in an industrial district can bear witness to the overcrowding 
that leads to the degradation, physical and moral, of many of 
those who are unfortunate enough to have to live under such 
conditions. Because we see new houses by the thousands, 
and are told of record numbers being built, we must not 
underrate the magnitude of the problem that is still before us. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who has already done so much to 
place our national housing policy on a wiser and _ steadie? 
foundation, fully recognizes that the urgency of the housing 
problem may necessitate further legislation. It is, indeed, 
a threefold problem, for even if good progress is made in 
urban housing, the nation still has to deal with rural housing 
and slum clearances. The Special Committee of the Cabinet is 


smaller houses are certainly 


, how at work considering whether further legislation ought 


to be introduced this year. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, fortified by his practical experience 
at Birmingham, is known to favour a new policy, whereby 
local authorities shall be empowered to recondition houses 
in slum areas, and so shall not be forced to undertake extremely 
heavy expenditure for demolition and rebuilding. It is 
expected, therefore, that any new legislation introduced 





will contain a provision giving local authorities power to 


modernize and to repair existing slum houses. Already this 





: more far-sighted councils are at work surveying 
their districts with a view to conducting experiments in this 
direction. Thus, we may expect that side by side with the 
building of new houses a process of repair of old ones will 
be encouraged. 

In considering the outlook for 1926 it is necessary to pay 
some attention to recent developments of new methods and 
materials. Although it is generally admitted that baked clay 
bricks, the traditional material since the days of the Pharaohs, 
are in most districts the best, nevertheless the decline of the 
number of bricklayers and plasterers, as shown by official 
figures, has naturally stimulated enterprise in the direction of 
finding alternatives to Accordingly, thousands of 
houses built either of concrete blocks or of poured concrete 
have been erected recently, and where the material has been 
properly mixed, and used under skilled supervision, the houses 
There have, indeed, 


year the 


brick. 


have proved to be fairly satisfactory. 
been over one thousand new methods and materials submitted 
to the Ministry of Health in the past few months, including 
not only conerete, but timber, slate, cork, steel and castiron. 
The possibilities of the further use of concrete are dealt with 
elsewhere in this supplement by Major Douglas Wood, 
F.R.1.B.A., who was a Housing Commissioner for some years 
at the Ministry. 

It is therefore unnecessary consider in any detail the 
advent of novel methods. Whether they will establish them- 
selves as permanent modes of building houses is uncertain, 
but as a temporary expedient they are undoubtedly playing 
their part in helping to keep prices steady, and as an auxiliary 
means of house construction. There are, indeed, many who 
believe that the application of mass production will be the 
ultimate solution of our present housing difliculties, but the 
necessary uniformity of any standardized design, the natural 
variations of the land on which houses have to be erected, 
and different local conditions may prove to be 
that cannot be overcome except at abnormal times of shortage 


to 


obstacles 


like the present. 

Nevertheless, new methods as well as the old traditional 
methods like the use of cob, chalk, and pisé de terre deserve 
every possible encouragement at the present time in view of 
the acute divisions existing in the building industry both among 
employers and operatives and their apparent incapacity to 
meet adequately national needs. Largely owing to these 
considerations the Government has embarked upon the some- 
what hazardous experiment of building 2,060 steel houses in 
Scotland, where progress has lagged seriously behind that of 
England. 

The extent of the progress made in 
1926 will be largely governed by costs 
fluctuated in a surprising manner since the pre-War days when 
a cottage could be built for approximately £150. A similar 
cottage with three bedrooms and without a parlour cost on the 
average £643 in June, 1919, £860 in June, 1920, £695 in June, 
1921, £386 in June, 1922 £341 in 1923. When Mr. 
Wheatley, the Labour Minister of Health, proposed an in- 
creased subsidy, the price rose to £471 in June, 1924, and was 
a little higher at £441 in June, 1925. During recent wecks the 
cost of housing, chiefly owing to the fact that the demand is 
again greater than the supply, has unfortunately been stiffening. 

This fact will no doubt influence the Cabinet Committee in 
their present deliberations. They have to look forward to the 
time next autumn when the Minister of Health and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland will review the existing sub- 
sidies offered for new houses built by local authorities, public 
utility societies or private persons under the Chamberlain 
or Wheatley Acts. There are many who hope for a check on 
the present drain on the taxpayer, which up to the present 
has amounted on account of housing grants alone to over 
£42,000,000. If so, possibly part of the money saved will be 
diverted to assisting housing in country districts and the 
improvement of slum property. In any event 1926 will be 
a critical year in housing policy, for we have reached a new 
stage, and it is therefore fortunate for the nation that the men 
at the helm are gifted with practical experience and business 
B.S. TOWNROE, 


Great Britain during 
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Sim Hersert Morgan, K.3.E. By Lievt.-Co. Ceci. B. Levitra, C.B.E., M.V.0., DL Jp 
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Tue woman of to-day, while apparently alive to all the Chairman, L.C.C, Housing Committee. 
vossibilities that life has offe ‘rT, is ve n, living . . P . F 
I - - : to offer her, is - t, too often, living “It is only in their housing policy that the London County Coun) 
in the era of the Victorians as regards the kind of house she ave been able to carry through complete architectural sche - Taavr 
can, and should, possess. When she marries, if she knows and at Rochampton and Bellingham they have given Lede bal 
nothing of cooking, labour-saving devices, and the possibilities — %°"" thing which can be compared, not to its disadvantage, With re e 
f central heating, her path will be beset with tl ;, unless, of the notable works of this kind in the early nineteenth century," ilitie: 
oO ‘ ating, her path will be eset with thorns, unless, o The London Perambulatoy. By James Bone. ‘ rm 0 
course, the couple possess a large private income ; and even —_ nd er 
" b . > » > « « } y > © - See 
then an intelligent knowledge of what uscd to be called 48 _the insistent demand for quantity cannot be satisfied, iti rat he 
© eesceit” fs mover wasted. re able to promulgate this tribute to the qualitative aspett FF pote 
As regards the planning of the small house there is one “ae a oe ap tia critic of the LCC - Other or all ¢ peal 
point above all others which needs emphasizing. ‘The main hase teem * — been engumencaplicnn ae Justice perien 
living-room of a house, however humble, should be the best r % igen . cere — - “ og . ree condition Hor ac 
room in the house. A quantity of small rooms makes for ai ~ ch - agp nd P ee health, their Character Pesistal 
service difliculties, stuffiness, and general discomfort. What — ph = ‘ag Dictisn ‘al IADTK —_ gee by the Amenities | Had 
: * , “eh : : rided. aims securing DE r 
is the use of a drawing-room which is never lived in? Or the a ¢ sims st scouring the healthy hom, & it was 


small * study * to which the head of the house is supposed to 
retreat, but never in practice visits ? Far better is it to have 
one well-ventilated, well-furnished room which is 
really lived in. Such a room, which has been given the 
best of whatever the house offers, both in aspect and in 
decoration, will have a real sense of home which untenanted 
rooms, with their musty, unwanted atmosphere can never 
give. 

Few of us realize how greatly modern science has not only 
lightened and brightened the work of housekeeping, but also 
shortened the distance between town and country. 

Comforts which a decade ago were luxuries are now within 
the reach of all, And the average middle-class couple in an 
up-to-date house have really no need for more than one 
servant, or possibly two, and therefore have that money 
which would have been spent on servants for luxuries. 

It has been proved beyond reasonable doubt that labour- 
saving devices pay the cost of their installation within a very 
short time. Taking £100 a year to be the average cost of a 
servant, and capitalizing this sum at £1,500, it will be seen 
that appliances which can save the up-keep of one servant 
are worth, in actual value to the user, a sum which could run 
into three figures without being considered extravagant. 
Yet labour-saving devices for a small home could not possibly 
cost more than a fraction of this sum. 

‘Lhe fact is, a modern house is a piece of machinery designed 
for the comforts of its occupants. Just as a motor-car has 
a definite function to perform in conveying its owner from 
place to place with safety, speed and comfort, so a house, 
with its broader, more varied, and less visible, but not less 
important, functions must provide for the health and happiness 
in a hundred obvious ways. ‘The house, in 
not a mere box for 


large, 


of its owners 
short, is a thing of moving parts, 
shelter. 

Little enough consideration, in all conscience, has been 
given to this matter by householders, actual or prospective. 
And even less thought is given to the vital subjects of location 
Here, indeed, our ideas are those of 
our grandmother's day. £600 
to £1,200 are only just beginning to realize how close motors 
and the modern clectric train have brought the countryside 
to London. 

‘There are, of course, advantages and disadvantages in 
being a season-ticket holder. A rush to the station to catch 
the early train may be a nuisance, but a night's sleep in the 
quict of the country and the waking to fresh air compensates 
for this and is undeniably healthy. ‘The half-hours to London 
and back may be boring, but again it may be considered to be 
among the most useful periods of the day, being devoted in 
the morning to an unhurried reading of the day’s news and, 
on the return journey, to some book which the busy business 
man might otherwise not find time to read, or to meditation 
with closed eyes. 

For health, and the enjoyment of those open-air sports 
which give health, and also for those with children, much can 
be said in favour of the country. 


and space-utilization,. 
Persons with income of from 






pleasant township and _ sufficient recreational space. |t 
strives to abolish and prevent overcrowding and slum cop. 
ditions. These and other housing ameliorations are cop. 
prised in the prosaic term—town-planning. In_ pursuit of 
its policy it continues to commandeer selected estates ql 
around the periphery of London, and to create oases withiy 
the limits of London by reconstructing badly developed areas, 

On a basis of two persons per room, cottage accommodation 
for more than 100,000 persons has been provided and tere. 
ments for some 40,000. 

Inner London does not enable cottage sites to be provided, 
but cottage life is preferable to that in tenements—especially 
for children. To spread the people thus, on to-day’s estimate 
of annual requirements (more than 12,000 cottages a year), | 
involves taking up 1,000 acres yearly—a problem spared to Bnd al 
other cities. Bev al 

A single-industry town encourages owner-occupiers to live “a 
in one place throughout generations, but London's mulii- 
formity especially needs houses at weekly rents. In pre-War 
days when a margin of surplus accommodation existel 9 , 
L.C.C. tenancies averaged only three years. The search for 
daily bread, which strains to the utmost transport facilities, 
workers’ time and resources, encourages change of domicile. 3. 
The need for housing adjacent to work is obvious, but, as yet 


have a 
gnd ol 


Cone 
now 
mill ne 
gound 
that w 


Cone 


an adequate number of cottages cannot be built. Hence the 
reason for lofty town tenements. ! the 
The L.C.C, estates constitute dormitories. Lnthusiasts for og q 


town-planning wish to see “ satellite towns” established. Incon- lease 
formity with zoning principles of allocating land to its rightful | The 


user, wherever possible sites have been set aside for industry. buildin 
Surrounding districts strive to dam London’s human ove™ funda 
flow ; for though rateable value is increased, it is complained that The 
the burden of rates is augmented. The L.C.C., though a modd Pgh ore 
landowner, does not receive generally such favourable treat: [4 jg 
ment as is accorded to private enterprise. Nevertheless, | yp), 
once installed, it develops its estates well. London ratepayes Jjoyses 
should visit their housing properties to see what is providel gng ag 
at their expense. Let them note the variety and charm fF Jp 
the layout ; the preservation of natural features and count’ [hyiit } 
environment—-with a summer riot of flowers; the cottages fgtrycti 
differing in harmonious blend of design, material, colour and ghe ws 
size; the broad roads and grass-bound footpaths; the [gr tem 
facilities for education, shopping and recreation. Port 
The creation of Becontree, some 3,000 acres devoted te 4 Bgood . 
complete township for exceeding 120,000 persons, has brought irecti 
one special problem for early solution. There will be, witht | Wha 


quarter of a million Bnishe, 
and Tilbury. Been 1, 


. | : 
It is esscentl Bhich | 


an appreciable time, approximately 2 
dwellers on Thames-side between Barking 
mainly Londoners squeezed out of London. 
to provide hospital accommodation for these people. Th no ¢ 
is not primarily an L.C.C. matter, for it affects a larger ar 
and population than Becontree ; but if the L.C.C. is forced he us 


tain 


into becoming a General-Hospital-owning authority, t finjuric 
whole voluntary hospital system of London will be jeopardlz® Te of 
A nest-egg is required as the basis of a voluntary syste™" The 


country hospitals, to be assisted from public sources. Th’ pread 
is a great opportunity for a great Londoner. Pretty 
ejud 
ing s 
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» IP, BUILDING IN CONCRETE SPOILING THE COUNTRYSIDE 

> Dover.as W , F.R.LB.A., F.S.I. — 

Couns} By Dovcra oop, I .B.A., FSI By E. Guy Dawser 

hime RapITION in building dies hard and architects as a class are (President of the Royal Insiitute of British Architects). 

Londo, robably the most conservative bedy professionally, if not : : a 

e, With litically, in the country; and rightly so, for tradition is IN spite of the well-meant endeavours of our ocseties, all 

a i an of past experience and built up by generations of trial lovers of England must view with increasing ansicty and 
nd error elimination of the impractical and retention of all distress the continuous disfigurement and spoliat ot the 

a, iti thas been found to be good, sound and lasting countryside by the indiscriminate erection of buil...cs scat- 
1 as v 5S 7 °° 


‘ 


aspet FF Before the Great War, concrete as a material for building tered in every direction without the slightest regard to suit- 
efo TCR d ateri: g 


Ds ’ ability » enviran “nt This aphazar ‘tho j increas- 
te, Ball houses was almost unknown; there was no past ex- ability or environment. This haphazard method is increas 

4: 5 . . : . . oO ee Oe a ee ae . . aces Anr whe ‘5 | 
rr erience to guide the would be builder and those responsible ingly ruining the beauty of our villages and towns. So much 


itn Hor advising the building owner took the line of least damage has been done, and the evil is spreading af such an 
r @ “ a ; ° 21 . . . ,* une 

— }esistance and said stick to bricks alarming rate.that the problem of arresting tt in time to pre- 
SISTé « ” : 2 : 


oc : wT. % ‘ "Ona 1@ linio j eleSs 
Cnities Had not the great house shortage cecurred, accelerated as S€TV¢ what remains seems wellnigh hopeless. 





> it was by the War, concrete for house building would hardly It is an incredible thing that although English people as 
en have advanced at all, but the shortage of bricks, bricklayers mation have so deep a love of their country, and are so alive 
> ; F , , : P +g: a { . ONE « 1 neeyliar el not coun side hey Cal 
h Con Pend other skilled tradesmen drove Housing Authorities and — to the unique and peculiar charm of its CO intrvside, they can 
Ccom- their officials to try other materials. be so oblivious to the insidious harm bcing done every day 

uit of The result is that during the past seven years over 20,000 around them. : 

tes all F cking class houses have been built in concrete, many of The chief cause of the evil Hes in the fact that there ts no 

vad ce tat , nin 
» control 





within Bem have now been inhabited for several years and have expert body appointed in any district with power t 


’ 


areas. Boved to be warm and dry to live in as well as sound in con- the vagaries of our builders. Ef only some stmpie sy-tei 
lation ruction and pleasing in appearance. of planning on broad lines could be carried out, how greatly 
ten F Concrete has got a footing and tradition in that material Wwe should add to the beauty and utility of the land we five in, 
i i ‘ Ms > > oarde iti j he he or hie 

now being built up. Many mistakes have been made that I am no advocate of garden cities In the heart of th 


vided, Will not be repeated by those who have studied the subject; country : far from it; that would merely add to the difliculty 
cially found durable methods of construction have been perfected by bringing more of the artificiality of town life int » rural 
imate Bot will stand the test of time. districts, but I would like to see adopted some simple 
yeat), § Concrete building can be divided into three distinct systems, Scheme of grouping so that such things as the suppiy ol 
ed to $nd although there are many different methods in existence, water, electricity, and drainage could be communally main- 

thev all fall under one of the following heads. tained and be both socially and economically an advantage. 
0 live 1, Concrete poured whilst wet against temporary wood or Certain areas should be marked off and allotted for purely 


multi steel shuttering which is removed after the concrete has ural purposes, and on such only farm buildings and those 
> War set (known as the poured system). necessitated by the nature of the work. agricultura! cr other- 
vist 2. Conerete pre-cast in moulds and erected in the form of | Wise, for which the ground was required to be utilized should 
th for columns and panels (known as the pier and panel be allowed. By this means large expanses of open country 
lities, system). would be left undisturbed and therefore a permanent boon to 
hicile. Fg, Concrete pre-cast blocks made in moulds and subse- those who live near them. 

s yet quently built up in cement (known as the concrete Where buildings for dwelling houses were needed, these 
¢ the block system). might be segregated together more in the nature of old 

| The decision as to which of these three systems is to be _ Villages. 

ts fot cod depends entirely on the requirements of the particular The stringing out of individual small houses along our new 
NCO Faase, highways should be discouraged, as not only dees their straggly, 


try. building and is more suitable for heavy engineering works and — the unnecessary extension tends to extravagance in the pro- 
Over Moundations. vision of lighting, drainage and water supplies, apart alto- 


htful j The poured system has not been perfected vet for house disconnected appearance spoil the look of these roads, but 


" . e P ¥ ; . - we ‘ y 7 y ry S ‘ st 
= Che pier and panel system is the most generally adopted gether from the distances necessary to go for shops, post 
0d Phere houses in large numbers are to be erected on one site, Office, church, &e. 

reat: Put is unsuitable for single houses. There are many groups of houses built by district councils 


cles, Fre concrete block system is most suitable for single and others scattered about the country which are a joy to 





— ouses, and under certain conditions it is the most economical look at, as pleasing es any of ou old villages, well planned, 
100" Bud adaptable system to employ. and admirably arranged, and a credit to the authoritigs and 
nO & inal systems that have been successful the walls are either the designers who are responsible for them: but these, alas! 


intry 


built hollow or have some special arrangement in their con- de not Ieaven the whole mass of new buildings, the majority 
088 Sgtruction rendering impossible the passage of water through being badly placed on unsuitable sites and badly- even gris 


an Pe walls from driving rain or condensation due to changes tesquely—designed by people who are entirely out of sym- 
the | 9; temperature, pathy with the problem to be soived. 

Portland cement can now be obtained so easily and of such Many of these are designed by olticials of local authorities 
t04 Food and reliable quality that the old difficulties in this Who. with the best intentions, are out of sympathy with the 


irection have disappeared. spirit and tradition of the architecture of the district. and 

What is still required is a pleasing colour effect for the have neither the time nor the inclination to study them, so 

nF a a ’ *3 ry ‘ waren share > cre hniildine vit * oO ‘ nis 

PBuished walls outside. Too many of the concrete houses have that even where we se¢ buildings put up of ge od in ate rials 

* Been eft in their natural drab grey-green tint of cement, the arrangement, bad proportion, and general lack of scale 
hict wee 


alle 








i looks so dull and dreary in our cold grey climate. There quite detract from their appearance. 
ho excuse for this, as very charming colour effects can be Again, most of the material used is singularly unsuitable 
Dtaine | by the use of coloured sand. or other materials, by for country buildings patent root coverings of hot staring 





al ie use of coloured pigments in the cement that are not colours jarring in every way on the landscape, foolish imita- 
e Mjurious to the ultimate strength of the materials, or by the tions of timber framed buildings executed in thin boards 
ue Be of special white cement for the finishing coat. plastered apparently on to brickwork, every conceivable 
ne Be The use of concrete as a building material is gradually — triviality in house building being introduced without the 
Ths Mreading to middle-class houses, and already some very _ least regard to its suitability. 
Pretty designs are being carried out in this material. Old These absurdities are condemned by all right-thiking 
ejudices are being killed and a new tradition of building is people, but the buildings chiefly complained of are netyput 
‘ing slowly but surely built up. up by them, and the parties really responsible are the btitlder, 
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the small shop-keeper and the * small holder,” who cannot be 
reached individually. It is these people who, however 
desirous they may be to de the right thing, are, by lack of 
understanding, ruining the appearance of whole districts. 

Unless the appeal to*these people is through the pocket— 
that is, unless they are made to realize that by their very 
action they are driving away people from the country and 
incidentally the money they spend—no great progress will be 
made, for any appeal to their artistic sense and to the ruin of 
the towns and villages they live in falls on deaf ears. 

The majority of folk to-day rather like this sort of archi- 
tecture: they admire the garishly built bungalows and the 
glazed brick fronts to the old High Street, and see nothing 
incongruous or out of place, and until the advantages, both 
financially and socially, of buildings, well-planned 
houses, &c., are brought home to them nothing will be done. 

They say a country deserves the Government it gets: cer- 
tainly it is the case with its architecture. For more than a 
century no attempt has been made to make the public see the 
advantages of good buildings, spacious streets, order, cleanli- 
ness, &¢., and as a consequence a slip-shod, cheap and vulgar 
method of building has taken the place of the well-ordered, 
cultured design of the eighteenth century, and to-day we see 
the result of this neglect and suffer accordingly. 

Tne indifference of the public to the importance of civic 
beauty is a lamentable and tragic fact. We might look upon 
the recent acrimonious criticisms in connexion with the Rima 
figure as a most salutary sign had they not been so misdirected. 
It occupies only a secluded spot in Ilyde Park, and only those 
who purposely go out of their way sce it. But unfortunately 
the buildings that we see throughout the country in its towns 
and villages and in the heart of beautiful rural spots are much 
more in evidence. 

Ifad those people who were so upset by the Hudson Memo- 
rial raised their voices against the ruin of our countryside, 
how deeply and with what gratitude we should have wel- 
comed their interest. 

The only remedy lies in education. The teachers in our 
clementary and our secondary schools, and for that matter in 
our public schools, as a rule know nothing about architecture, 
nor of its importance to the community at large; and even 
ihe teachers at our colleges and universities are in the main 
jil-equipped in that direction. I do not suggest that they or 
their pupils should be taught architecture in the technical 
sense, but I do feel that we should try to get into the curricula 
of our schools some definite recognition of the importance of 
architecture and town planning to the ordinary citizen. The 
student should be taught the value of dignified buildings, of 
well-arranged streets and open spaces, of cleanliness, order 
and spaciousness in our public thoroughtares and the main- 
tenance of the civie spirit in the city, town or village he dwells 
in. Ilad this been done thirty or forty years ago the lament- 
able sights we see on all sides, the ill-considered buildings 
placed without regard to their environment, would never 
have come into being. 


good 


HOUSES FOR WOMEN 


A speectaL housing problem troubles the — self-dependent 
woman who needs a home of her own. She cannot find it ina 
boarding-house ; she wants not merely a roof over her head, 
but a place of her own where she can be herself and not just 
one of a crowd, where she can cook her own meals and live her 
own life economically and entertain her friends. 

The Women’s Pioneer Housing Limited, of 92 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1, is making a contribution towards the solution 
of this problem by converting large empty houses into self- 
contained flats that are let at rentals ranging from £35 to £125 
per annunr.. Already seventeen large houses have been thus 


converted, providing accommodation for 170 women. 

At present this Public Utility Society is inviting invest- 
ments to extend the work. 
to 6 per cent., and 5 per cent. is paid on loan stock. 
dends have been paid for the last four-vears, 


The share dividend is limited 
Full divi- 
















BUILDING SOCIETIES 
One of the reasons that give confidence for the future 
Great Britain is the very large number of persons who 9 
the homes in which they live. As Mr. Neville Chamber, 
pointed out recently, owner-occupiers are a stabilizing influey 
in any country, and therefore the work of building Societ 
which have played so great a part in helping people to } 
or buy a house with the assistance of a loan is of Natig 
service. The growth of these societies during the past f 
years has been remarkable. According to the latest Te 
of the Registrar-General of Friendly Societies there has . 
a recent increase in membership of 895,594 to 1,000.3 
persons. Their income has increased from £61,574,595 
£72,582,100, while their assets have risen over £144,0094 
* * * * 

Some of these societies, notably the Abbey Road , 
Woolwich Equitable, offer exceptional advantages to th 
who wish to become owner-occupiers. The process of obtai 
an advance is comparatively simple, but though the pol 
of all the societies is drawn up on the same lines, ther 
variation in details. Therefore, any person who wishes 
borrow money should exercise care and thought in select 
his society. It is, for example, useful for those who haye 
much capital available to go to a society that makes adva 
by instalments during the progress of building. ‘Its 
also be noted that certain societies advance a larger proporti 
of the value of houses than others, if they adopt the h 
given them by Mr. Neville Chamberlain in his 1923 Act. 
that Act local authorities may give guarantees to buildi 
socicties, which enable them to lend up to 90 per cent. 
the value of a house, instead of the more usual 70 per cent, 

% * * * Tl 

Of special interest also is a scheme adopted by certafil 
societies that combine insurance with a In this calf) ¢) 
a single premium will secure the payment of any balagik&— 
of money owing to a building society if the borrower d 
before he has repaid the full loan. scheme enabl 
the comparatively poor man to be sure that, in case of} R 
early death, his family will still have a home. There is al 
an investment department in the more modern societies whi 


loan. 








This 


enables persons who arc saving up for the purchase of a how 





to put by money weekly in small or large amounts. 

fact building societies, by encouraging thrift and ho TI 
ownership, are playing a most important part in our natio sh 
life to-day. re 


Hs * oe % 


While progress is being made with the provision of how 
in urban districts, innumerable difficulties are causing dela 
in rural areas. Prices are apt to be high when distances! 
transporting materials and labour are long. Rural Distr 
Councils are proverbially slow, and possibly more cautio 
than their urban colleagues. The supply of water and oth 
necessary services is usually difficult in the country, I 
these and other reasons the present Government are ™ 
giving special attention to this aspect of the housing probl 

% * * * : 





gil; 





Mr. Neville Chamberlain is known to be considering hov 
help to bring up to date and to repair existing but dilapidat 
cottages. The proposal that is now under the consideratil 
a Special Committee set up by the Cabinet to consider furt! 
housing legislation is for the State to co-operate with Cow 
Councils. It has been suggested that the machinery of the 
Councils could be utilized for helping those who own hod 
property in country districts to transform or repair old 
cottages so as to meet the modern demands of sanitation 4 
comfort. Obviously few have the money available to " 
thoroughly houses the tenants of which do not pay ev! 
economic rent, but if the Exchequer were prepared to? 
half the cost, and the County Council to advance the 
mainder at a fixed rate of interest, it is believed that mall 
building now standing unoccupied, or else a source of dist 
and immorality, could again be made fit for hus 
habitation. 
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BE Open Fire Domestic 








BEESTON 


DOMESTIC BOILERS 


Open Fire to warm Kitchen. 
Top Ring to boil Kettle. 
Polished Top Plate. 


A Beeston 





‘Hot Baths Day and Night. || 








Domestic Boiler | 





ensures a constant supply 
of hot water with one- 
third the consumption of 
fucl used by a_ Kitchen 
Range Boiler. 

The B.O.F. Boiler illus- 
trated uses approximately 





ISlbs. of Fuel per 24 hours. || 
All the leading Heating |} 
Engineers stock them. 
| 
B.O.F, size £7:10:0 
C.O.F. size £9:10:0 








(B.O.F.). 
| WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., 


Beeston, Notts. 
Showing, Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia, Stand 110. 


Stand and polished top extra. | 


LTD., ||| 
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in 

Electric Generating 

Plants for House 
Lighting. 


We specialise 


RA:LISTER 
& CO-LIMITED 


DUASLEY......! 
Established 5867. 


Officcs at TLonpon, 
WELLINGTON, N.Z., 


New Yor«, 
WINNIPI 


SypnFy, 
» Cte. 


BRUSSELS, 
G, Man., etc 


GLOUCESTER, 
HAMILTON, ONT., 

















BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1796. 


iI MUNAHUEUULHLLUULELLEEL AU LUUHSLULYULOULLUELEUER ULE 





The Spring Planting Season being now here, we 
shall be glad to send any of our Catalogues by 
return to readers of this paper. Departments— 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Iris, Rock 
Plants, Seeds, Manures and Garden Tools. 


AULA UALUELSAGALANNENINLUAUUSUGUUUUUIUUI 


GEORGE BUNYARD & Co., Ltd., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


AASO*AT TS AEAAALAOSVAASAPAT ARES ITT IASANLARISASAORASTAAAAIIAISIL. _—— 
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If you are interested in any branch of 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 


yeu are invited to write for a free copy of 


BATSFORD’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
which contcins 96 pages of particulars of numerous 
helpful books on 


ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY, DESIGN, AND PRACTICE— 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION INTERIOR DECORATION 
PERIOD FURNITURE—ORNAMENT—DECORATIVE CRAFTS 
ALL SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH PRACTICAL 
BUILDING, j 
Unique B. T. BATSFORD, LTS. - 


Stock of Old and Architectural and Art Publishers and Booksellers, 


ee HIGH HOLBORN, LON DON, W.C. 


on view. 
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Estd, 1862 
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INDEPE 








FUNDS £600.000 
Reserve £30,000 











APPLICATION FORM. 


Please forward a copy of your Name 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS to po 
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Several designs are available specially con- 
structed to burn Anthracite, thus solving the 
smoke problem. 


Whether using Anthracite or coal, the quick- 
heating even and roomy top-plate of a 

‘Columbian Cooker ensures well-cooked 
food on a small consumption of fuel. 


The “COLUMBIAN” Cooker booklet, with 
prices and particulars cf 59 different sizes 
ap designs and name of nearest dealer, will 

be sent free on application to the sofe makers: 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD Ltd., 


BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


“Yith Showrooms at London, Liverp>ol, Edinburgh & Glasgow. 
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RAILING, GATES, « 
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PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL GATES, 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


Bayuiss, JONES & BAYLISS 
WOLVERHAMPTON. iro, Be 
And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C.4, 









































EVERYTHING 


Complete Sets, 
Components, 
Loud Speakers, 
H.T. Batteries, 
Accumulators, 
Dry Cells, 

The “ Hymeg ” 
H.T. Accumulator, 
Valves, 


&e., &e. 















ESECUECCETE ii SUCLELESL CLL ET SEU CATEY ’ 


for “WIRELESS| ! 

WIRELESS 
SETS & PARTS. 
Highest Quality in 
Design, Materials 
and Workmanship 








Ask your Dealer 
and insist on 


“EDISWAN.” 
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The Best Known 


British Notepaper 


Correct : Distinguished : Economical 

fepaper size, - the 5-quire any dithculty send 3d._ in 
Seas 100 envelopes. Sam- stamps to Newton Mill, 
le packet of six sheets of Hyde, Cheshire, when sam- 
otepaper and six envelopes ple packet will be sent 
‘ assorted colours | from through our nearest local 
py stationer, price 3d. If agent. 


Sample Packet 3d 








SF... = 
value 


Exceptional 


~ FNUSUAL LINEN OFFER. 
INEN SHEETS. 98.7 5," | 





Irish linen sheets, plain hemmed. ood, se > 
quality which we can recommend for hard wear. 
2 by 3 yards, 25 by 3 yards, 
(Single bed 31 - (Double bed) 37/ 9 
I 


per pail per pair 


NE CALHEOCEE | 
change re 


ite mote for FREE SAMPLES and copy of 
¢ : fund moncy if } 


ha puarante 1 jood and pain excha 
1 rde upwards 


8, foBINSON & CLEAVER,‘ 
LTD, BELFAST. The : a of 


m" 

















® SPANS THE WORLD 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 





























When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | LONDON 





















laturers irish Linen. | or Local Agents everywhere. 
CA, _ 
i il 
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EEUENE YSpep Sta. se 

ES NEW YORK 
Food | : SOUTH AMERICA 
= 








for INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ te AGED. 


There is no better treatment than the digestive rest \ 
so easily obtained with Benger's Food. As a supper | 
dish it induces restful sleep. 


Soild in Tins by all Chomists. 


| 


Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 86 ih) 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


7 DEATH DUTIES. 
) HE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 
























or - 
Nn { For cleaning Silver. rds | 
, Goddard's 






| Plate Powder, 
Sold everywhere @& 2/6 & +6 J 








‘Spectator’ Competition 
FEBRUARY 27, 1926 


(See page 370.) 












mpetitors mus: cut out aad enclose this coupon. 








CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH gaa 
For Full Particulars Apply to: 

THE ROYAL M AIL & P AC IFIC LINES. 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic 

House », Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
Goree, Water Strect, Liverpool. 
Also at Birmingham, Manchester, & 


Glasgou Southampton, 
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PREVENTS 


“FLU 


RELIEVES 


COLDS 5 PR,’ 


INHALANT 


The pocket as a germ trap! 


That common. enemy, the poisonous cold, is often en- 
couraged to prolong its visitations by neglecting to sterilise 
re handkerchief pocket, which becomes a trap for germs. 
A drop of “ Vapex” not only kills the germs on the hand- 
kerchief, but these which accumulate in the pocket as well, 


All Chemists 2/- 








and 3/- 


Makers THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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OF STATIONERS 
& JEWELLERS 


“SWAN” Pens are fitted with the 
grandest go'd nibs made—they are 
pointed with hard natural osmi-iridium 
from Tasmania ; the best found any- 
where in the world. Each point is 
ground to a delightful smoothness, 
but some are broad, some fine, some 
turned-up, some oblique. 

Choose yours to be exactly suitable. 

















Regd. No. 154011 


You will find it a 
better smoke. 


F the tobacco you are 
smoking at present 
does not give you 

complete satisfaction, try 
Players Navy Mixture. 
It is a skilful blend of the 
finest tobaccos, and is 
so carefully matured 
and manufactured that 
every pipeful offers you 
the utmost satisfaction 


and charm. 


Try PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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Neahes 


To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


| 


‘ 
« 
d 
T 
0 
t! 
ti 
t! 
ti 
a 
f 
Self-Filling Type from 15/- 
Other “ Swans” from 10/6 E 
y 
which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replact 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want 
a eo ee ae eee which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hain . 


135 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
; 79 Ulich Holborn, W.C. 1; 
de, E.C.2; and at 3 Exchange 
ster; Paris, DBrussels, Zurich, 
Sydney and Cape fown. 

















sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd, 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar nam 
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CIGARS 
: oY 
| Havana's Best 








> 

20,>—_—__-——¢5* 

er, Te CamLLATA as y 
Esr-occasio 


How shail | choose ? = Produced under the personal sup— | 


| 

| g ervision of the proprietors in one of 
z The desirability of Life Assurance being i the oldest established Havana 
| 

| 





= 


realized, the question of selecting the best : factories now remaining in pri- 
Office demands a consideration of three vate hands, Punch Ggars are pre- \ 
highly important points: (1) The strength pared from the finest materials by 5 
| of the security for payment of the sums the most highly skilled cigar makers 
assured; (2) The liberality of the conditions Fragrant and delicately mild 
- and surrender value; (3) The return for the Punch Cigars are truly Hav- 
> premiums paid. onion Gaak 


| 
| z Write for full information as to how these points 
| apply to Policies issued by the 


PUNCH 
DINORES 


one of the 
thirtvone 


PUNCH 


90 offer Punch Ggars 
s LJ to your guest is proot 
: Scottis Widows of your taste and a 
: delicate compliment 
: to his palate. 
Founded Fung Funds i 
1815, 25 Millions. | 












$1zes 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. | cet eae | Cis Ge 
Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
ete tmnstadiams* Hl BIUNCH CIGARS 
ongon: <o Lorn ‘, 3, & 17 Waterloo Place, S. : EXPORT ENQUIRIES 
melbourne Hart & Co, london. E.C2 














new, sit 


There's talk going around 
about a “new idea”—sealing 
the tanks of Roadside Petrol 
Pumps. 


I needn’t tell you, sir, that 

1ere’s nothing new in that. 
Why, Pratts introduced that 
system of protecting the public 
five years ago. 


This medal of mine—the 
Pratts Guarantee—has been 
the mark of the sealed Tank 
2 : all that time in every part 
Thousands of people have investigated the claims Or ae. 
of CORONA FOUR and come to the decision 
that it is the outstanding value in type-writers. 

The same facts that convinced them will be sent 
to you if you will write to 
the address below. You cer- A marvel of modern com- 
tainly ought to know all  afi"fourtank keyboard. 
about CORONA FOUR be-  Heyimsbenease, Tiere 

€ you buy a typewriter. Stencilling device. Quiet. 

The CORONA FOUR  {caming to’ type'an easy 


Booklet will be sent to matter. 
Deferred Payments can 


But, of course, you know 
that, sir; that’s why you 
come to me when 
you're wanting 
spirit. 

















you free on request. he gevinded. if detited. 
ae CORONA 
nt of 
Hair, The Personal Writing Machine 
tores, The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd. 4 Aldwych House, London 


Ltd, Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. 
Avoid Mer Mg 2 ind 51, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 


os. 





Uniform everywhere Reliable always 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


| 
| 
} 
THE PRESIDENT OF 
| 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


|} has graciously promised to preside at a Meeting 





164 Shaftcsbury Avene, W.C. 2. 
| Joint Secretar 
H. BRISTOW 
| 


} in the 

’ 

|| Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 

| on 

| TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 

| ANNOUNCED LATER. 

|| SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL & 

| HIGHNESS’S LIST 

|} will be Seeks received by the Treasurer or 

i] Secretaries at the ‘Tle: vdquarters, 


Ww ALLEN, 
_ COPEL AND. 





HENRY G. 





























= WRECKS AND 
' LOSS OF LIFE 


at sea are far more frequent rownd our coasts than is generally 
realised. The relief of shipwrecked persons and of the widows 
and orphans of those drowned has been provided for 87 years by 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


Will 





which needs, and pleads for, continued public support. 
you send a contribution? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
rs: Wittiams Deacon's Bank, Lp. 
GERALD E. MAUDE, Esg. 


OFFICE: CARLTUN HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W. 


Banke 


Secretary: 


oo 
. 




















STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundavs 6 to 19.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MARCH 1s', 2nd and 3rd, ADOLPHE MENJOU, FLORENCE 
VIDOR an! BETTY BRONSON in ** ARE PARENTS PEOPLE?" ; 
“TIME THE COMEDIAN," starring LEW CODY and MAE 
BUSCH, & MARCH 4th, Sth and 6th. CONSTANCE TALMADGE 
in“ HER SISTER FROM PARIS"; “ SIEGE,” from the famous 
Novel, starring VIRGINIA VALLI, EUGENE O'BRIEN and MARY 
ALDEN: Felix, «c. Managing Director—sSir OSWALD STOLL. 

















opaid Classified Adbertiseme 
Jrepaid Classified Advertisements 
~ e 
RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ue es Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. a Two Shillings 
Less than 10 Words charged as a Hine. ° 
Vieadings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s, per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 


to space at the rate of £1 2s. Ud. per inch 
Files are available at “ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisars 
who order less than 70 words, 
Series Discounts as follows :— 


6 insertions 24°; 

26 insertions 7}°%; 

To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 


13 insertions 5%; 


52 insertions 10°%. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
by lirst post on Tuesday of each week. 


PREPAID 
THE SPECTATOR, 
London, W.C. 2, 








Cheatres. Exhibitions. &e, 


AD REMARKABLE FIRST EXHIBITION 
t THOMAS LOWINSKY, also 

Exhibition by ALBERT BI PHERSTON 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sjuare, 10--6, 











———— 
—. 


For Sale, To Ret, Ke. 


2 = Fira 
I ONDON.— Board-Residence in well-appointed house, 
4 venient Tubes and “buses to all parts. Gas fires in be -drooms, x Co, 
’Phone : Padd, 4226, 23 Craven Road, Lancaster Gate, W, ery 





terms. 





x . yor TD . » — eee 
} OME OF REST FOR SICK, INFIRM AND AGED GENTLE 
FOLK.—Few vacancies convalescent, rest, nerve and dietary 
and vegetarian); lovely residence in own grounds 30 minutes of Bessy) 
PRINCIPAL, The Cloisters Southborough Road, Bickle y, Kent. Tele 
Ravensbourne. CS 





Arala ‘TT 7 cc 
L* g++ - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happin 

SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy surroundin ties 
land views) : self-contained, well decorated, every modern and s BS (sea 
Rentals (inclusive) £385 yearly. No premiums, fixtures free 
LUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare (or Agents). 


anit ary ci ON Veniey 
—Apply, HENRY 


















JOULTRY OR GAME FARMING. — 50 acres g; 

Cumberland Coast, splendidly built brick buildings, easily rt = tune Bee 
water supply; suitable turkeys, poultry, game. To Let suitable tenant iene Al 
Satisfactory refs. essential.— HODGSON, The Grange, H: udley Green, Barnet, Hert, PAL! 

_ lof the 
= $= = 
ADM 
Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted, | 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, RETFOR) 


Head-Master on account of sudden illness 4 
Governors invite application for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to commen, : 
at the beginning of the summer term. (The first week in May next.) © du 
The School is an Endowed Secondary School recognized by the Board of Edueatin 
The handsome modern buildings comprise Head-Master's residence, gard on 
one games ficld attached, : om 
Present pupils number 210, of whom 41 are boarders 
Stipend £620 by {20 to £780, together with profits on boarder 
towards lighting and service. 
Candidates must not be over 45 years 


7 ING EDWARD VI. 
\ 


Owing to the resignation of the 





and an allowany 


of age and must be 


1° 


in Honours) of a University in the United Kingdom. #30 p.2 
Applications, accompanied by five copies of not more than three recent tej fentitlin 
monials and stating age and qualifications, to reach the undersigned not lat t th petition 
Saturday, the 6th of March, 1926. Sia bre or 
Any member of the present staff may apply. Canvassing will disqualify India 
For further particulars and forms of application apply to ’ we 
J. F. D. DIMOCK, Clerk to the Governor, 
19 Churchgate, Retford, Notts. 
February 16th, 


graduates (preferably 





1926. TT | 


A DAMS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWPORT, SUR ovsttne fr 





In consequence of the regretted retirement of the present Head-Master 
Ist September, 1926, a Hh: AD-MASTER tor the above Schoo! ji 
£600 per annum rising by £25 per annum to £900 perannum. — First ye 


sl OL 


es tired. Salary 


mn prob 
He must be a graduate of a British University. A residence with peal ase * A 
for boarders forms part of the School Buildings, This may be occ 1 by rs - 
Head-Master at a fair rent. Number in school 250 including about 50 boarder 
in two houses. Applications to be made on forms to be obtained fri = 4 © under fe ‘ 
signed on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope and returned to bight ?°! 
pot later than the 15th March, 1926, 1B. Bid = | 
Shropshire Cler i tl 





Newport, pshire. rk th 7 
icth February, 1926. “Be 


HUL L Bian 


TNIVERSITY 


The Board of the proposed University College for Hull will short! 
the appointment of a Principal at a salary of £1,500 a year rhe p 
will be required to take up his duties as soon as possible but not lat 
tember Ist, 1926, 

Persons desirous of being candidates 
municate with the Secretary to the 
obtained. 

Applications should be re 


COLLEGE FOR 


for this 
board, 


appoint ment 

from whoin further parti 

‘eived not later than May Ist, 192 
J 


Guildhall, 
February 


 lialiatas 


Hull. 


19th, 1926. 





HOLLOWAY 


(University of London), 








ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 
The Governors of the College will shortly proceed to the appointment of a SE) 
STAFF LECTURER IN ENGLISH (Head of the Department The post is ares 


one and is open to women only; and the a tae will be expected to cor 
residence at the beginning of the Session 192 

Applications, with 8 copies of testimonials, should be sent by March 6th t 
PRINCIPAL, from whom full named may be obtained. y 





————————— 
SOMETHING m ARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR 
T HE JO AL O F CAR 
which gives that aastieadl he!p so seldom found in choosing 
boys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing youngsters and 





to which they have paid no attention and of which probably they are 
1s. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 








WANTED, full-time Velantary 
Stepney. Cost of residence 2 gs “ekly. 


‘TAREERS FOR E puc ATEL D GIRLS.— Special 
Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential 
and posts after training secured through the Appointn 

NTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAKEL 

son (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





Worker 
SCOTT, Ra 


ee 
among children 0 
liff Settlement, B.l4 


————— 





Training 1) 
Hostels recut 
ents Departt 


RS ASsocls 


- — ~ 





( {AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A 
/ which over 100 prefessions for educated girls are described, with @ nsct 


mation as to preparation and training. Price 2s. 6d post free, 2s. 
























EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 54 Russell Square, London, W! 
7 
Lectures, Scholarships, Xr. 
Se HO 
PRACTICAL GARDENING for WOMES, ROY 
LOTANIC SOCIETY'S SCHOOL. Regent's Par thorough (aime t pat 
“ £30 per annum; three terms.--For Prospectus apply the “PR INCL? AL. 











THE 


1926.] 


ee 


February 








SPECTATOR. 
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ee 


———— 








RESH: AM COLLE GE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 2.—Four 
G tures _ be delivered by Professor Foster Watson, D.Lit., on “ Erasmus.” 
I lec ’ nd, “ Conve _ n of I rasmus to Humanis m *. Wed., March 2rd, 
va pres, Mar Tonnexion with England"; Thurs., March 4th,“ Erasinus at Louvain ”’ 
oe » Brasmus’s sir ease More and Eras mus.” Lectures free, begin at 6 p.m 


pri, Mare h 5th, “ 





INSTITUTE 


»ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL COLL eas 











4 ERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LAN S.W. 15. 
ENTLE, ERATION sCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSIN( ‘TON, W. 14 
CASES (ing DEM » and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer: Mrs 
vD.—~Appy ee est in,—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grant 
cle, : Say at Koard of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E, E. LAWRENCE 
—, ns a = ‘ 
; a TERS OF TONDON. 
pines, NIVER I Y a 
BS (Sea ay , “ MAN CONS ” —_ 
arse of Two Lectures on rHE GER TA ONSTITUTION will be given 
a Lame fe r H. KANTOROWICZ, (Professor of Law in the Uni ity 
» HENRY gin Enalish) at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
a NCE (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on THURSDAY, MARCH 41 
——. pe TUESDAY MARCH ria, at 5 PM At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
] dung Bike » by HIS EXCELLEN Y THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR (Dr. Friedrich 
ake 
. uy ) 7 . ’ +, ic 
+ exo Peecture on “L'ANGLETERRE ET LES ANGLAIS CHEZ HONORE DE 
1OW renta, BALZA' will be given (in Frenel h) by Professor FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
net, Hert, pi University of Pa Jat BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter 
—_ £.C, 4) on FRED MARCH Stu 5.30 POM. 
_——— pa MISSION FREE, WITHOUT TH KED. 
EDWIN PELLER, 
ted, Academic Rexistrar 
SS —aeaeae—aee0o—SseVaSvw—w“—=—m—mv—nmjv''"— — — —= 
— —— 


TF D aol \g 

ORD, Schools and Colleges. 
illness, thy ' 
hence duty 





SCHOOL, WIMBOI 


HEAD- 














Educatin fy INE. Apply to 
Barden snj / MASTER for full nation about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 
t t week of July £ ) downwards 
allow iry ( fy ONBRIDGE SCH¢ OL Scholarships Examination on the 
(preferably | ith, 8th, 9th and 10th June, 1926. ‘lwo Scholarships of £100 p.a., One of 
gs B30 p.a., and One of £40 p.a ind not exceeding Five Foundution Scholarships 
ent testi de to exemption I pa nt of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for com- 
later tha ppetition. Also the Low Scholarship ei £50 p.a., open to the sons of persons whe 
Bre or have been in any of the various services under the British Government in 


























FOR 


~~ 


T UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
Founded 1850 Thorough Edueation for Girls (resident only) 
Princival fMiss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Lond. 
. ' ens VIOLET M. FIELD. 





. C\ECRET "AR 


TR. AINING-- The Women’s Institute, 70 Vic- 


wy EX 

















toria str >, “4 1. Tel. Viet. 5968. Year's course 50 guineas.. Shorthand, 
Typewriting keeping, Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra, 
H 4 RROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
YORKSHIRE, 
Chairman:—RT. HON LORD GISBOROUGH. 
LNERANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
May 20th, 2ist and 22nd for the award of Scholarships varying in 
}to £100 a year and open to girls under 14 on May Ist. Entry Forms 
1 before May Cth, 1926, to the Head-Mistress 
W EN I On TH. 
my tes NEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
rman Kev. J. D. JONES, M D 
pone ipal Miss M,. DAVIE, L.A Landon 
The School st in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
Entrar Schol 
Prospect i PRINCIPAL, Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 
i nemouth Ce scl 5, Ltd 
IGHE ELD. 
OXNHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal—Mi Wallis 
Private Residential School tor Git hele Watford 616.” 
TOOLARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WENi IRN ‘DIVISION. 
Provost : Rev : = ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
$. KATHERINE’ HEATHERTON PARK, VAUNLON Head-Mistres3: 
Miss C M SHARUN bit LL. M.A. (Oxon.) k¢ 150 virls over 14, £180. 
{ALDER ~ GERLS? ‘HOOL, SEASCALE. 
ON THE BOARD OF EDUCATION’S LIST OF EFFICFENT SCHOOLS, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS on Publ hool lines 
Preparatory School 7 to 15 years of a 
Senior School: 13 or 14 t 19 years of age 
For particulars of Entrance Scholarships, open to the daughters of professional 


























lify India. For particulars apply to tl SECKETARY to the Head-Master, School | men, apply Secretary. 
House, Tonbridge | J wt provided from London, Crewe, Liverpool, Manchester, Carlisle. 
vernon, j-——_—_——_ — ——_———_— $$$ <_< —— | —___ _ “= 
\! OW TO BECOME A N AVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), | i 
vs containing ina n the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 7 TLELTIT 
limits, 13 years 4 months to 1% years 8 months) into the Royal Naval ¢ e, | ean 
‘SHIRE, bart nouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &e., and a full illustrated descripti n sa 3 lat = — Sea 
@ life at the Colley GEEV ES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy Hou ‘ R IK N C H 
rer a tefl Old Bond Street London, W. 1 | #4 fa 
1. Salary [¢#—————— WA - - ——— | Mr. WALTER WATNEY has founded an establish at the CHATEAU de 
A BING {DON Si HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. | BOULAINS, near FONTAINBLEAU, open only to EX-PUBLIC SCHOOL Men 
la hiv « fled f. Four leaving Scholarship €7: wefore Sans and run on the best University lines. Hig ilified resident br h professor 
7 Bitsis eae t 3 itori : ( = ny Works nhs ane " Chateau il All sports ONLY FRI Nt He SPOKEN (com] ry Highes 
 mpoothall, Cr S rT Boat O-T.C. Rees £98 ee i , references given and | coquaed Apply Chateau de Boulains, Vak uw ire (S.et M,). 
hin Beholarshiy pI W M. GRUNDY M.A., Head-Master. | MEER ACEEP Sei POP ey ap es = — $s ae ae an gd 
eae aaa | ie ONT AINE B Lie AU, kKRANCE.—Mr. C. Copland Perry, M.A., 
la ‘ ‘ Ph.D., Lic reparation for FOREIGN OFFICK, CONSULAR, and 
R ADFIELD COLL EG An E rocneersenangery will be held in | Gyiversiby cs S Leaomiee &e.) EXAMINATIONS. Residence in French 
toa iil I idation holarshiy £100, Four Exhibitions | family. French lecturer, Golf, Tennis, Riding box 1 Spectator, York St., W.C, 
Ul I im £50, dix Es ribit I £40 yand O bexhit n of £30. Kutry forms can be ie cess ‘ _ 
1 pein 1 from the SECRETARY, Bradfield Ce e, berks tee, WV ITZERLAND (Lausanne).—Lady {good family) would like 
WES Tae ) + young lady boarders Coull attend school or unis ity Refers 
a ‘MALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (12 pupils), | MRS. MACKINLAY, Thornclitfe, Victoria Cir Glasgow 
t} Family life wit ii il teaching a erro ans caching. hha ol eo = a = = 
rained at Public 5 ( house with private grounds. High sunny ‘ 
1 to i the Mid! , ies at Faster ‘Trius an ‘ferences O1 ° rid ’ 
he oe ork i ~ ; (3 — ind = referenc on =— ¢ uilivt, Wr. 
—_ - = —— } a 
ELLY COLLEGE T AV ISTOCK. Recognized by the OHN DU — RYS ELOCU' rION N HOOL Voice Pro- 
\ unci Magni ! uilding in beautiful situation, 240 feet above e duction and Expression Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing Private 
Ba facing Da Special ENG INE KING class for NAVAL CADETS. lessons only. Museum 2386,—Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 
Hiead-3 r: H. V. PLUM, M.A. London, W.C. 





AMLINGH OLLE 


: PUBLIC INCORPOR 
as CHARTER 


AM C GE, SUFFOLK, 


ROYAL 








SCHOOL ATED BY 


STRADLROKE, 


] leat rik Earn of 


ils } ! i l >) HUNTINGFIELD, MP, 
h ls Hien UV F. W. Srocks, Esq., M.A. 
—— | ance Sel f )p.a. Open for competition March 17th. 
ms for ¥ i id be made to the HEAD-MASTER or 











Girls 


Schools and Colleges. 
dea =f INGHOLT 








CHOOL 
)HEAD, SURREY, 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M.S. 


FOR GIRLS, 
HINI 

Br ute, Good education. 

BATCHELOR (Oxf. 


HOUSE, 


Hons. Sc h.). 





ining 





STLE TON Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 




















x tO nacre tts Hi Banstead, Girls received trom the Colonies and foreign 
_ : h enti ul silshing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
RINCIPAL 5: bracing air, Lxcellent health record.—Address: THE | 
book td } 
ha t 
EN KLRNG@ -IpD _ als | 
= HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
se im the Lake District Entire charge if desired. 
—— Principai—Miss WHEELER. 
a a 
POPARD SCHOOL FOR  GiRLS.—CHURCH _ OF 
——Bruvor /~ ~ 4 PI t LIC SCHOOL, Provost: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot. 
ROVAMPMEtress “4 MARY and S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 
teria tree M.A., Oxon Da es: Girls entering over 15, £135 a year: Girls 
teal, ~~ UD 19, £120 a year. “uct fo » clervy ¢ 7 ¥ 
t parti ulars apply to the Hega a ~ = yt r the clergy and good Exhibitions, | 








— Mr. CHARL Ki S "SE Y MOU R will ” forward, 


)LOCUTION. 














4 particulars of his Private Lessens in EXTEMVPORE SPEAKING, 
Voice Production; Breathing: RKeciting 401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opp, Hote! Cecil.) 
Scholastic Agencies. 

w\ CHOOLS AN D TUT? Oo & 8. 
Reliable intormation and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free ot charge) to parents stating . ir requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of lec €.) 
Messrs. TRUMAN «& KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3 
'CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
rUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledze of the Best Schools ant 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Tru rthy information, 
‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 


CHOOLS a 


and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
SCHOOLS, & 





ABOU 
CONTINENT 
ECONOMY 





DVICI 
HOME or 


F . 


on the 
DOMESTIC 


is given tree of charce by 
MESSRS GABBITAS, PHRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 Telephone: RK nt 5878 
Educational Agents. Established 1875 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo 
Principals in the country. They will also be giad to supply iaformation about estab- 
lishments giving a course o 1 Sect Work, Agriculture and Horticulture, 


raining} ri 
CHARGES WHATEVER MADE PARENTS 


NO 
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Authors, @ppeturiting. &e 


\\ 


OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Py 





ReNALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Sooklet free. —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 





; W ANDS WORTH TYPING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 High Street, 
-W. 18. AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d, per 1,000 words, PLAYS 18, per 1,000 words, Prompt 
and accurate work guaranteed. Visiting ‘ypist with Machine by the hour, day or week. 


| YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING SPECIALISTS. — 
W 





| ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully and 
4 promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss NANCY McFPARLANE (C.), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 





FPSYPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000. Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplicating. —Weatherley, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants, 








rE YPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by 
Experienced clerk, lite London Luiversity, MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words.— 
Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


Th. 


Price 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils —THE LADY RACHE 
, Hexham, . BYNG, - 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic ang original 

ae £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY Lb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Streat 
; » a 





Ca TURNED.—Send your Overcoat, Suits, Cog 
J to the Actual Tailors, not middlemen, for free estimate whieh 
remodelling coats, alterations and all repairs. Retailored and finished ¢ 
all details, equal in appearance to new clothes. Perfect results absolutely - . 
Tid. List FREE.—SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke Street 
E.C. 3. Telephone: Avenue 5721. ’ 





OM ETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &— 
\ success assured to purchasers of our handsome hand-coloured Pottery 
Bowls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. Beautiful colourings. Big profits 
writes : “ Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out before anythi 


Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “S.,” Lindfield, i 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highegt y, 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, tig 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accep! ~ 
turned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
wise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm : 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1859, 





52 Rupert Street, Piceaditly. "Phone Gerrard 1737. 


NM ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 





a. PEWRITING and Duplicating done at the shortest notice 

or Shorthand Typists, with or without Machines, sent out by the hour or day, 
Secretaries supplied for Accountaney and Secretarial Work. Translations Undertaken, 
~—RKEGINA BUREAU (Typing Department), 1 Thomas Street, Grosvenor Square, 
VW.1. Telephone: Mayfair 7140 (8 lines). 








NOW READY. 








8is ANNUAL ISSUE, 
— NEWSPAPER PR’ SS DIRECTORY & ADVERTISERS’ 
GUIDE FOR 1926, 
Contains complete lists of British newspapers and magazines. Valuable 
commercial and gazetteer information respecting British Colonies 
with Colonial and Foreign press. 660 pages. Price 5s., post free. 
Abroad, 63. Gd. 


MITCHELL HOUSE, 1-2 Snow Hill, London, E.C. 1. 





@ours, &r. 





YRIVATE SOCIAL TOURBS. 
Virst-Class. Small Parties. Accompanied, 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.— SICILY. NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21st ART CITIES, North and Central Itaiy, 4 weeks, 
159 Auckland Read, London, S.K. 19. 








For the Tahle, Kr. 





er quickly cleared by Blattis, guany 

scientific remedy, stood test of 30 years, tins, Is. 4d., 2s, 6d, 4s, 6d, 
free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road Sheffield ; or Chega 
Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for export, lower rates, 








Hotel Directory. 


H OTEL CONSTANCE, 
P 23 LANCASTER GATE, 





Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone's 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly 
nished on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones in all beim 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Terms from 3 
weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day From 8s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath; 
Attendance). Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083), 





N OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY § 

adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea-views every room; a 
cuisine, chet ; electric light ; gas-fires in bedrooms. Wasy reach sea, shops, chun 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car fo 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone 
Sidmouth, 





I RIGHTON.—THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part 
Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms ao 
modern improvements. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone 





ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Mus: 

Great Russell Street. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. bed 
Breakfast and attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application, 1 
: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230, 








\ ATLOCK. Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853. 26)1 
x 


rooms. Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, § 





] HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 
stones oniy. Cash with order, 3s. Sd. per 7 Ib. carton post free. Put up in 
strona cartons. —THE BREWHURST MILLING CU., Loxwood, Sussex. 





)ACON. Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. Is. 4d. per }b. Smoked or Pale Dried. All 
rail paid, Full price list free.— KE. MILES & CU., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





Gardening. 


A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Con 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: Jl 





BOURNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL —Pte, Hotel Finest | 
‘Tariff on application to Egerton Hine, Prop. Tel. : “ Cragged,” Bourne 
Phone: 269 B’mouth. 


| 74 INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 4 
Association, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 











‘RAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 
J quarries. Lowest prices. Delivered anywhere. —KHYMNEY QUARRIES, 
18 Ludgate Hill, Bc. 4. 


A7ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Gro. VENT & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 














Sdiscellaneous. 





{ENTLEWOMEN’S HOLIDAY GUILD.—Fortnight’s holiday 
given in private rooms at Tunbridge Wells, free of cost, to wives 
daughters of the professional classes who are in employment.—Apply by letter 
to Mrs. PASTEUR, 64 Warwick Park, Tunbridge Wells. 





TPRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT.— Quaint Hand-painted Suede Writing Pads, Serviette 
tings, Bookmarkers, &c., assorted eolours Artificial Flowers, real Preserved Ferns, 
artistic Bubbie Glassware, eaciusive designs ; skilful production in Pewter Pottery 
wouderful metallic effect. Samples sent on approval.— Write, call or "phone Victoria 
.—VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








QPRING IS COMING. — Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, &c., 

\ ‘Jurned absolutely like new by cur expert tailoring staf Write for deserip- 

tive price list, or send garments for Irce estimate LONDON TURNING €CO 
(Dept. A.), 16 Chardinore Koad, N.16. The Vioneer Turning Specialists. 


We collect. "Phone: Clasold 4777. Alterations and Repairs free during turning 





THE TRUE ROAD TO HEAL 


is via the food you eat. Our most eminent medical men have! 
telling you this fact for some ne past For instance, SIR 
ARBUTHNOT LANE has said: “ There is but one cause of disease 
that cause 1s poison. We may take it in poison from the alr, ut 
manufacture most of it within ourselves from the food we eat.” - 
certain, therefore, that the reai cure for disease 


IS THE SIMPLEST. 


A very successful practitioner has recently written a book which et 
the quintessence of the knowledge gained during years of p! 
experience in the Dietetic Treatment of Disease. It is, possid 
true to state that no other person could have given the puoi 
information as is contained in 


EATING FOR PERFECT HEALTH 


because, so far as is known, no other practitioner has had such % 
able success with Dietary measures. Besides indicating how healt 
be regained, the author gives over 250 TESTED RECIPES, showirs a 
Health-giving food is prepared, and a special list of daily menus | the 
fortnight. 





The price of this book is 3s. 6d., postage 4d. Send your order NO R 


LUTTERWORTH’S LTD. (Publishers), 
Dept. R, 134 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. + 
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present 


THE HOUSEMAID 


By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 7s. Od. net. 
lichtful bool A tender 


unbeautiful heroes 


Spectator: Ad and thought- 
and heroines. ... 


and crisply 


fal tale of modes 
re mbitious, serious boc 
with sound chara¢ 


SCAPA SOCIETY 
By RICH. wrreneed EVANS. 6s. net. 


for the 


yk, carefully written, 


Spectator ‘A silver thread of sincere reverence 
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| FOUR TALES 















ide through this record 
for Checking the Abuses 


account ot activities In a 


beauty of our English country runs 
of the work of the National Secciety 
of Public Advertising. A worthy 


most commen 





BY 
ZELIDE 


Translated by SYBIL SCOTT. 
duction by GEOFFREY SCOTT. 12s. net. 


J. St. Loe Strachey in the Spectaior: “Mr. Scott put us 
all under a debt of gra ] overy for English 


With 


an Intro- 


titude by hi dis 








readers of Zélide. . . . In h exquisite miniature of 
Zélide, which he coldly calls an ‘ Introduction,’ he is, 1 feel, 
hardly generous enough in his praise of the four tales, 
though praise |! loes, and hizhly.”’ 
CONSTABLE’S ay WILL BE SENT 
Seite ie , FREE ON 
MONTHLY LIST a APPLICATION. 


CONSTABLE LONDON &2 




























JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE REPUBLIC _ OF LETTERS 


The first three \ rf this important new series 


11 » WILLIAM ROS 


ate now 





published, edite , M. A., Ph.D., Lecturer 
n the University of London, King’s ns vile Zach contains 
still biography of one of the world’s men of letters. 
Crown 8 2 2 f b net. Each with a frontispiece. 
7 } 
VOLTAIRE 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON 
"A clo packed and glittering study . . . it is diff ficult to 
a 1OW rk « hav een more ry tively done 
r ] kely t en I urd English st! hort 


HKIN 


D. S. MIRSKY 


PUS 


By PRINCE 








T I Pr Mirs! brir ak of 
att ! that « l c la 
GOGOL 
By JANKO LAVRIN 
work ine His task is not easy. 

an com i terious figt in hterate 

raid. it t wd judgr rmcs 
Man , 





for a full Peat be 


A HUGUENOT FAMILY IN 
THE XVI CENTURY 


The Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, Sieur du Plessis Marly, 
written by his Wife. 
[Translated by Lucy Crump 
With full-page plat Demy Svo. 12/6 net. 
t English version of a memorable and valuable work . 
I very wt ant fashion, are rey plete 
t shed on the character of 





ROUTLEDGE 
ee 


, Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4 
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2 important new books 


x 


REGENCY LADIES 


Lewis Melville 
(Illus. 21/- net) 
The Life of 


Beau 


Thai 


’ 
brummeli 


9 66 
keray, iVeé 
etc. 


By the author of = 


” 
TTT 
Gwyn, 





Mr. Melville’s latest book presents a fascinating 
study of the social life of the period, so far as it 
concerns the famous women of the day. He ha 
cast his net wide, and his subjects include Queen 


Sarah Lennox, L and, 


Fitzherbert. 


Charlotie, Lady ady Jersey 


of course, Mrs. 
THE TRAGIC ROMANCE OF 
EMPEROR ALEXANDER IL. 
ry Maurice Paléologue 

(/ilus. 12/6 net) 
“Their story is a deeply pitiful one, and M. 
Paléologue tells it as it should be told with the right 
note of kindly sympathy.”—Sunday Times. “ M. 
Paléologue’s gentle brilliance of style.”—The Daily 
Express. 

HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd. 


Paternoster Row. 











LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
IMPORTANT NEW ECONOMIC PUBLICATIONS. | 
MEMORANDUM ON CURRENCY AND | 


CENTRAL BANKS, 1913-1924. 
Vol. I. 7/6 net. Vol. HM. 10/6 net. 
Th pul " ‘ 1 stat t } 
of exe res 
de d 








, 
MEMORANDUM ON BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS AND FOREIGN TRADE 

BALANCES, 1910- on sae t 

| Vol. I. Balance of Payments and umary Trad bl i 
! i/- net. ' 
Vol. He Trade Siatistics of Fifty-seven Countrie 17/- net i 
CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LTD. —————' 





SHA 110-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2 lll 












"UH ATTA HNSEATATSLANOA THA 


THE CRITICAL AGE. 
OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Pericd with 
prebiems and difficulties of its own. She becomes liable to fits of 
depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her former 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes 
of bleed to the head, tassitude—in short, a multiplicity of troubles 
whieh perpiex and bewiider her 


TWITTY Hil 





It beh yves all women to arm t¢t elves with the knowledge w h will 
ease those <iffk es and solv hose problems by reading Walter M. 
Gallichan's 
“ The Critical Age of Woman. va 6s. 9d., Post Free. 
in which the 8 conveys just that in 2 
for wan { whi h womet suffered s 
The following extracts trom authoritative reviews speak for ‘thomselves : 
British Medical Journal A quantity commonsense inst ion and 
advice 3 
Nursing Mirror rhis ok | should eer and encourage many ® Wolr an 3 
on the verge of the menopause 3 
Glasgow Herald Highly instructive, strongly sensible, and weil 
writ 


1 happiness should read this book 
LTD., 
Parernester Sq., 
vk Catalogue 1 Specimen Copy 
Health and Biicisney FREE upon request, 


Husbands who really care for their marri 


HEALTH PROMOTION, 
182 Efficiency House, 


* aN 008 0 


E.C. 4. = 
Nt " RPT Te 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘“BLACKWOOD” 


FOR MARCH. 
gaa 
Modern Chinese Portraits. Louis Magrath TS 
I. The Politician. Il. The Philosopher. Il. 
Brigand. IV. The Mystic. V. The Soldier 
VI. The Autocrat. 
Yan who came Home. 
Dead Men’s Tales. 
XII. *“ Old Beeswax.” 
The Shaitan of Guaich Nullah. 


By Grig.-General Cosmo Stewart, 
C.B = D.S.O. 


« C.M.G., 
A Chequer-Board.—XIII.-XV. 
Rugby Football: A Retrospect. 


By the Rev. C. E. Green. 
A Wembley Idol. By Captain R. S. Rattray. 
Jeremy Arden. 


By Gerald Dean. 

Musings without Method— 

La Faillite des Rois—Bankrupt Democracy—lIts 

Failure in England and France—The Worship of the 

Half-Wit—The Happenings in Italy, Spain, and 

Greece—Aristotle’s “ Politics °—Democracy of the 

Fifth Class—The Anonymity of Literature—The 

Sub-Conscious Self. 

Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine ” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s, for 
six months. 


By Kenneth MacNichol. 
By Bennet Copplestone. 


By Robert Clay. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
























A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4 We maintain a literary service bureau. 


s. We conduct a mailorder and telephone service which 
gives imo*diace and intelligent attention to ali orders. 


Send for Catalogues 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phoues—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
Py Appointment to His Majesty the King 


WANTED, 
Undamaged copies of “THE SPECTATOR” 


Dated JULY IIth, 
and NOVEMBER 28th, 


1925, 
1925. 


Box No. 1334, the Spectator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


GIOIMI IP AG 


a a 











ENCANA UTA 


=alll 





init ATH 





= The Clowning Spirit in Modern Poetry. 





i 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH; — 


Britain and the Dominions: a Reply to the Hop, 
A. S. Malcolm. By the Hon. W. H. Tricgs 

(Both writers are Members of the Legislative Council oj 

New Zealand.) 
The Japanese Fighting Forces and Disarmamey, | 
By Captain M. KEnyepy, 

British Industries and the Indian smashes t: a Reply 

to Sir Reginald Craddock. 





= By GrorGE Pitcuer, MP. 


The Significance of Mosul. By KENNETH Wiis 
A New Turkey By the Rev. A. M. Currewiy, 
The Fiftieth Aumiverenty of the Mixed Tribunaj 
of Egypt. By Pierre Crapiris, 
(Judge of the Cairo Mixed Tribunal on behalf of th 
United States.) 
Cardinal Mercier’s Guiding Principles. 
By R. E. Gorpvon Georgy, 
The General Medical Council: a Reply to Dr, 
Graham Little. By Haypn Browy, 
Betting. By G. R. Streuine Tayo, | 
Rugby Football To-Day. By E. C. Arnotp, 
Bird Song. By E. W. Henpy (Ernest Blake), 
The Higher Intelligence of Insects. 
By Eve_tyNn CHEESMAN, F.E.S., F.Z5, 
Queen Elizabeth and Ivan the Terrible. 
By Count Bennucsey, 
An Aesthetic Approach. 
By ANTHONY Berrray, 


Blake: 


By R. L. Mécroz 
The Burning of the Houses of Parliament. 
By W. R. Barker, CB. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 36/- net. 


CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Con March, 1926. 3/6 net. 
LORD. SRWIN’ S TASK IN INDIA 
By the Rt. Hon. LORD MESTON, K.C.S.L, LLD. 
PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 
By Captain WEDGWOOD BENN, D.S.O., D.F.C., M?. 
THE GREEK DICTATORSHIP By Dr. WILLIAM MiLLER 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE 


y W. HARBUTT DAWSON 
BENTHAM AS POLITICAL 


INVENTOR 
EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT 


By Prof. GRAHAM WALLAS 
By FREDERICK rv LINFIELD 
ELECTORAL SYSTEMS AND REFORMS IN 


FRANCE 
By PHILIP CARR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL METHODS AND DEVELOPMEN|S 
y J. ELLIS BARKER 
“THE PILGRIM’S NOTE-BOOK ” AND THE “ APPEAL 


By the Rev. S. UDNY 


By Es AS 
TO P AL EE STIN 
By Mrs. HOBMA\ 


TO ALL CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 
THE LONG DIVINITY OF SUSSEX 


THE ZIONIST CONTRIBUTION 
THE PLAYS 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


O'NEILL é 
By ANDREW E. MALONE 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 


AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


OF EUGENE 























[] WASHOE WSRERSH PIM SNGHNINC II RKP. BBA 











In two volumes, £2 2s. 


1s» THE -KATS ER) 








The Most Important Historical Work of this Generation 
THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF 


COLONEL HOUSE 


, [ ‘HE story of the war years is here told for the first time without 
omission or distortion by the one man who was in a position to 
survey from every angle the whole vast scene of conflict. 


Get your copy on day of publication, March § 
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“This amazing ncw series.”—Daily News. “That monumental enterprise."—New Statesman. 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
Edited by C. K. Ogden, M.A. 


“Composed by all the talents.”—Times Literary Supplement. “ An heroic att ‘mpt, which will be sympathetically watched.” 
—Manchester uc irdian. “A library of masterpieces.”"—Nature. “An epoch-making series.”.—New Leader. 


Latest volumes, each roy. 8yo, prices and illustrations below. 


The Aégean Civilization 
By Professor G. Glotz 














“This is a marvell *, He divides it into four books, describing in detail the 1, social, r us, 
artistic, and intellect if f the people. Every one of these sections is full of interesting v kn A 
wonderful book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in pt resentation, Birmingham Post. “ will not ly 
prove to be the most pc pular volume yet issued in this admirable series.”—Sunday Times. 
Profusely illustrated, 16/- net. 
M tamia 
The Babylonian and Assyrian Civilization 
By Professor L. Delaporte 
ks of its kind which we have seen for some time.”—Times Literary Suppleme if. “An inter ting, 
ing, piece of work. A highly-detailed picture of that orderly at id highly-coloured civilization which 
ries, tried divores cases, and contrived an intricate irrigation system.” Daily Nex 
bith 60 illustrati aniap. 16/- net 
i d E 
Life and Work in Modern Europe 
By Professors G. Renard and G. Weulersse 
Introduction by E1rrern Power, D.Litt. 
“Tn a volume F considerable size, they give a IR d and valuable pictu Lurope < y whole durt ya perie I 
which has been of the greatest 1mq rtance in the history of the world. In attr with 
social condition nd i 1 — ges, the ae arance of medieval surviva . th \ 1 
ments, the 1 th: it nomic | rs.”—I1csin 27 Gu , Vith & full-; plates. 16, t 
By Donald “4 menchonae 
( I s which, apart from the intrinsic inter pro! earl n 
mr and widespread symbols are consider and cl the 
sy a. (1 1 shed March te i 6 nel 
Previously Published 
The Earth Before Fis tory : bate Gitta Ss wads Ciplatn The Dawn of European Civiliz ation. , 
f Life. By EDMOND . t goes back to the birth of CHILDE, B.Litt. “ His book 1. ff 
the world. . . . Startir fre he origin of matter, it leads us great ce to Jearning i given Cical rei 
sf “"—Daily News. “ A remark- the earliest ci tion in Europe.” . “A very i picce of 
able volume. Y ork red 2 With 4 meps. 15/- work,” nehester Gitar 
ty 





Prehistoric Man. n TACOUES DE MORGAN. 


a low price. 


The Peoples of Asia. Ry L. H. DUDLEY-RUXTO 


M.A., F.S.A. Tl mayest Sige ee logy will ¢ 





fy 





ms mation, presented in an orderly fasl 
“tog and concise, and not the | t remarl feature of t work 
1s , 
compact 1 rar) 1 
Social Organization. py w. R. R. RIVERS, F.RS._“ The The Thr reshold of the Pacific. py c. &, FOX, Litt.p 
book IS a great tribution to f um of human knowledge.”’— Preface by Pr r G. ELLIOT SMITH. “A master O 
+h lo maint , tandara Of ofigina and of the very best contributior thno we | Vi 
thorough: will be 3 sy task Jani Harnison in Nation. of the life-history of the in i h a ck 1 
10/6 net, fullness unrivalled in ethnographic lit ture.”’—Tis ter 
Supplement, With 19 plates and t illustrati 
Language : A | a vo to —— — 
viene NE pene mgpanier i wo + a eae A Thousand Years of the Tai tars. py Professor FE. It. 
A wide, level-l led and erudite study.”—Nation. -“* Remarkable for PARKER. ‘Has done - that wa » and has certainly 
caution cS uly remarkable for originality and independ succeed i in giving us a most valuable text turd ‘ 
of thought.”—Sund Times. 16/- net. Vith § sstrat l t iu 


China and Europe. their ttetlectual and Artistic Contacts 
By A n the monu 

















A Geographical Introduction to > History. By Pro. in the Eighteenth Centu y A. REICHWEIN. “I ‘ 

lessor L,. FEBVRE. “A masterpiece of cr sm, as witty as it 1 mental Ilistory of Ci tion this study: will find not the 
nformed, ming wi nice observations and delicate turns of popular and _distingwi hed place. Lhe stra n 1 l itiful.’”’ 

phrase.” —7j Literary Supplement. With 7 maps. 16/- net, Sunday Tim With 24 plates. 12/6 net. 


History and Literature of Christianity, ; from Tertul- London Life in XVII. Century. py m DOROTHY. 





or P. DE LABRIOLLE. “ Am ete GEORGE, “One of the. best pieces « research in social an 
, \ f nest accomplishment, an artist im letter ‘ economic history which have appeared for many year Vation. 
Aas produced a k comprehensive and authoritative.”—Universe. “An admirable study.” L. Ham n Stat 
: 25/- net hi f 


Full sixteen-page Prospectus free on application. 


KEGAN P AUL, Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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THE BOOKS TO BUY 
1 | Stories of an Expert 
By Dr. Geor *. Williamson, Author of “ Curious Survivals.” A delightful series of stories 


book is full of charming anecdotes of famous collectors, while the author’s tales of 
miniatures, jewels, and pictures are fascinating. The book has 33 pages of half-tone 
and various line drawings. Coznoisseur: “Dr. Williamson's book throughout n 
interesting reading, and will be welcome alike to connoisseur and amateur.” 


Medium 8y 


A Village in Craven 


By W. Riley, Author of “ Wi 
Brockb: ank, R.M.S. 


ndyridge.” Illustrated in colour and line 
Charming pen-pictures of a Yorkshire village. We are 








f 


1ak 


surrounding - Sy experiences of an expert in his quest and identification of works of 


il 


oO 


drawing by Mis 
introduced 


char ters,” 
ightiul gift 
12s. 6d, net 
. ' 
lern 
t ess 
now! acts 
i Ly 
t. | 
4Q1A1 
1914-19 | 


kindly folk—the universal village aunt, Mary Carey, “ Blackie” White, the chimne 
to many others. Truth; “ Delightfully racy pen-portraits of Yorkshire villag 
Yorkshire Gazette; * We advise everybody to purchase * A Village in Craven,’ a 
book.” 
A Unk A hi 
3 ; Across Unknown Austraha 

if By Michael Terry, F.R.G.S., F-R.A.L, F.R.C.1. A thrilling account of exploration in th 
Territory of Australia. ‘Though the author lays no claim to be an explorer, h 
succeeded in being the first man to cross the Island Continent across the wild, 
between Western Queensland and the Vest | Australian Coast, in a = motor-« 
Times; “ Very valuable record.” Daily Chronicle: “ A spirited account ot exploration 

Demy Svo.  Tilusti 

Be y Eastern Medit 

y sorts ying’ astern eaiterrancan, 

5 By C B. Weldon, MA A true story of exciting adventure. This bo 

b of a deer the author from 1914 to 1919. Detailed to spy and employ 
enemy coastline, his life was one leng thrill. Manchester Guardian: “ Captain ¥ 
is excellent reading, and records of this kind . . . should prove invaluable to tl 


Demy 8vo. Th 


" 
Four past Four 
By Roy Vickers, Author of \ 
telephones to Jame ‘ 


a Million.” At fo uit 


to sav that her a. hand Pees been shot 


Mure r for 


Segrove, a detect e, 








Segrove hastens to Clare’s house, and as he reaches it a shot is fired within. It 
minutes past four, and death was instantaneous. Was Clare’s husband killed a 
F twenty-four minutes past four? Birmingha: Post: * A really ‘good mysters 
S | Green Ink 
By J. S. Fletcher, Aut hor of “Charing X Mvysterv.” Mr. Fletcher has established a 
tion as a writer of cetecti ve fiction. “ Green Ink” is the type of book to take up 
with the certainty of finding amusement in it. The Times: “ Tales with an effective 


Aberdeen Press and Joui * Full of mystery and excitement,” 


The eal ‘Witch 


By A. B. Cox, Author of “ Brenda Entertains.” This is a book of sheer laughter an 
the love affair of Lord Charles and Pamela. Pamela’s father refuses to accept a 
who has ao family ghost, and he in desperation introduces the family witch. The 
forward waxes more and more hilarious. Western Mail; “ A rollicking story.” 
“ Riotously funny tale.” 


Thine Shall be Mine 


By Frances Mocatta. <A real Herbert Jenkins Discovery. <A _ soul-stirring story b) 
with a big future. Deborah Shutock, a childless wife, is sorely stricken at the 
husband's unfaithfulness, but resolves to adopt his illegitimate child, called Marah. 


interest. 


Her Dancing Partner 


By Mrs. Patrick MacGill. A realistic story of a dancer's life. Heather Deane is a 





Tt 


Liver pool Post: 


75. 6d. net. 


an author 
discovery ot he 4 


of a romantic, passionate mother, Marah’s strange and tragic destiny makes a story of absorbing 
7s. 6d. nel. 
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Elisabeth 
to simple, 
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The child 

















Night Club; she captures London with her dancing and Geoffrey Gaunt with love. 5s. 6d. net 
HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. zz 
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A GREAT 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Employment for thousands upon thousands of 


British men and women. 


Constant work for 


scores of British manufacturers in every part 


of the Kingdom. 


That is what Pratts means to Britain. 


That is what 


makes the distribution of this popular spirit one 
of the nation’s most valuable industries. 


Consider these figures: 


16 


British Built GREAT 
OCEAN TANKERS 


63 


British Built 
BARGES and TUGS 


for Inland Water Transport 


635 
British Built DEPOTS 


Throughout the British Isles 


13 


British Built 
COASTING VESSELS 


1,454 


British Built 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 
1,770 
British Built LORRIES 


and TANK WAGONS 


423 British Built MOTOR CARS. 


Millions of British Made Cans. 
Miles of British Made Pipe Lines. 


Made Barrels. 


Thousands of British 


All these are daily involved in the task of distributing 
Pratts to the great motoring public of Britain. 


PRATIS 


The Original Guaranteed Spirit 
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THEY DO Say that if after dinner on Sunday 
when the house has gone quiet and no one is 
talking except the flame in the fire—that if at 
such a time you close your eyes, let your head 
sink back and your book fall on your knee, and 
lose consciousness if it be only for two minutes,. 
it sets you up wonderfully and is as good as an 
hour in bed! 

The Buoyant Chair holds this opinion most 
strongly. You will often detect it trying the ex- 


periment on you. Never before has human fatigue 


been so pampered and indulged. 


BuoYANT CHars are sold by most good furnishing Houses 
at prices from Six Guineas 


Buovant Sales Department, ‘Vhe Buoyant Upholstery Co,, Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
“ } > y ’ 








